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LITERATURE. 
The Shores of the Aral. By Major Herbert 
Wood. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1876.) 


AvartinG himself of a permission accorded 
him by H.I.H. the Grand Duke Constantine, 


‘ President of the Imperial Russian Geogra- 


phical Society, to accompany a scientific 
expedition to examine the lower course of 
the Oxus, Major Wood had the opportunity, 
he tells us, of passing several months of the 
year 1874 in the countries round lake Aral ; 
and just as Mr. MacGahan’s Campaigning on 
the Oxus anticipated the Russian accounts 
of the invasion of Khiva in 1873, so has 
Major Wood’s book been beforehand with 
the Russian elaboration of the results of the 
survey of the Oxus where it separates the 
Russian from the Khivan dominions. 

Major Wood submits to his readers what 
he is pleased to call a “ réswmé of the infor- 
mation relating to these localities.” Those 
who would take it up for perusal will do 
well to study the comprehensive and appro- 
priate Preface, which gives a réswmé of the 
arguments which follow, and which is thus a 
just gauge of the entire work. Those, how- 
ever, who have read the author’s notes on 
the same subject in the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society for 1875, his articles in the 
Geographical Magazine (October, 1875, and 
January and February, 1876), his Geneva 
pamphlet, and other articles and letters in 
the daily papers, will be prepared for a very 
complicated and abstruse disquisition on the 
great problem raised by Russia in Central 
Asia through her want of proper means of 
communication. 

The question resolves itself into one of 
the possibility or otherwise of diverting the 
course of the Oxus from the Aral Sea into 
the Caspian through a channel or through 
channels in which that river is supposed to 
have pursued its course in the early period 
of the world’s history and again subse- 
quently. Major Wood is certain that the 
re-diversion is possible, while a great many 
men are of another mind on the subject—i.c., 
most men are not so thoroughly convinced 
as is Major Wood as to the relative varia- 
tions of the conditions of the Aral and Cas- 
pian Seas during the historic period ; and 
they are less positive as to the great moral 
and material benefits which are calculated to 
accrue to the Eastern World, and to certain 
nations in particular, through any attempt 
that may be made to alter the aspects of 
Asiatic nature. 

Major Wood’s résumé is not confined to the 
positive information which is derivable from 
the earliest records bearing on the separate 





existence of the Aral as a sea, and on the 
debouchment of the Oxus; it refers back to 
probabilities in prehistoric times, and, 
taking its real start from the Deluge of 
Deucalion, or cataclysm of 1529 B.c., caused 
by the rupture of the Straits of the Bos- 
phorus, attributed to volcanic commotion, it 
embraces all the vague and fabulous testi- 
mony on the waterspread of the Caspian and 
Aral seas and on the fluvial systems of 
Scythia borne by Greeks and Romans who 
wrote, some after the Scythian expeditions 
of Cyrus, others after the Asiatic conquests 
of Alexander. 

With reference to the prehistoric period 
it may pass undisputed that there had existed 
a vast Asiatic Mediterranean ; but as this 
inland sea, failing the outlet by the Bos- 
phorus, would appear necessarily to have 
been connected with the Northern Ocean, 
it must have had an extension in Asia which 
we will not attempt here, or in these days, 
to speculate upon, for fear of finding our- 
selves as much embarrassed as might have 
been the Peking and Tobolsk philosophers 
imagined by Voltaire in his History of 
Prussia, if they had set up certain opposite 
arguments respecting the Trojan, Greek, or 
Egyptian descent of the French nation. 
We will, however, venture to suggest that 
the separation of this inland sea from the 
Northern Ocean must have been effected 
prior to the cataclysm above mentioned, 
and that the Deucalion Deluge must have 
followed as a consequence of it. We cannot, 
however, stretch our imagination to the 
extent of believing in such a great freak of 
nature as that of the reduced inland sea in 
question having been at a later time again 
brought into connexion with the Northern 
Ocean through an arm now marked by 
the valley of the Obi river. Major Wood 
endeavours to establish a theory of inter- 
mittent overflows of the Aral, while he also 
wishes to prove that the Oxus flowed 
into the Caspian. By means of this theory 
of intermittent overflows he seeks to recon- 
cile the conflicting statements of ancient and 
mediaeval historians, geographers, and tra- 
vellers, relative to the existence or other- 
wise of the Aral and to the outflow of the 
Oxus. We are, nevertheless, still uncon- 
vineced and in obscurity—being more than 
perplexed by the contradictory evidences 
referring to one and the same period. Thus, 
while in support of the overflow theory 
Major Wood adduces the testimony of a 
Flemish soldier of the sixteenth century, 
showing that there was uninterrupted navi- 
gation from the Obi to the Oxus conducted 
at that period by “black men,” he quotes 
Abulghazi, Jenkinson, Hanway, and others, 
to show that up to nearly the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Oxus flowed into 
the Caspian, draining in its course the waters 
of the Aral through Aibugir Bay. It can- 
not, we imagine, be argued that the con- 
nexion with the Obi was severed by another 
cataclysm in the shape of a comparatively 
recent escape of the Aral waters through 
Aibugir and the Ardok. Is it possible 
that the Aral could have overflowed to the 
extent of opening a communication with 
the Northern Ocean at a time when the 
Oxus, avoiding the Aral, received a 
great portion of its drainage? It must 





here be borne in mind that Baber, who 
became King of Ferghina in 1494, cate- 
gorically -stated in his memoirs that the 
Jaxartes lost itself at that time in the sands. 
This, to our thinking, is an important point. 
It is true that Baber does not mention the 
Aral at all; but if in the fifteenth century 
it had communication with the Northern 
Ocean, and thus lay on a line of busy com- 
mercial intercourse, it could not have escaped 
his notice. 

The evidence of the past, the changes 
which have been produced under the ob- 
servations of modern man, and the pheno- 
mena noticeable even at this present time, 
seem to indicate that nature has operated 
and is working with a consistency which no 
art of man could ever have baffled. Hum- 
boldt was, doubtless, perfectly right in his 
theory of the elevation of the earth’s crust 
with corresponding depressions or subsi- 
dences—a theory which is well illustrated 
in the elevation of the eastern shores 
of the Caspian, and of a ridge across that 
sea which, after having been raised from 
the bottom, is supposed to have sunk 
again with it, this upheaval and _ sub- 
sidence having produced the two great 
hollows in the Caspian on the north and 
south sides of the submerged ridge, 421 and 
and 516 feet deep respectively. It would 
appear to be wrong to leave out of consi- 
deration the probably still continuing pro- 
cess of upheaval of the earth’s crust, and to 
rely exclusively on a reconnexion of the 
waters for a readjustment of their respective 
levels and of their spread. 

There are few places where volcanic action 
is so noticeable as on the Caspian. Starting 
from a point in the Caucasus between Der- 
hend and Baku, and, say, at the forty-first 
parallel of latitude, this subterraneous in- 
fluence has produced the sea itself as it 
now presents itself; it intermittently throws 
up islands, and causes an emission of those 
gaseous oils which fed the holy fires of 
Baku, which now float far on the surface of 
the waters, and which distinguish Cheleken 
and other places. And it must surely be 
owing to a sub-surface agency that, while 
the courses of the rivers in Turkestan 
(the Jaxartes and Oxus) are turning to the 
north, the Caspian waters are accumulative 
in the southern half of their basin, thus 
rendering the mouths of the Volga in the 
north more impassable year by year, and 
obliging the Kussians in the south to 
abandon Ashurada, and to take to their 
ships. 

The entire question of the relative water- 
spreads of the Caspian and Aral Seas, com- 
prising that of the former flows of the rivers 
of West Central Asia, is a matter for dili- 
gent scientific investigation, and primarily 
as regards levels. Notwithstanding all the 
opportunities which Russia has had these 
many years, she has done but little in this 
direction; therefore, as our knowledge is 
very limited, we should abstain from laying 
down any dictum. 

There are many circumstances which 
have come casually to our notice, and whiclr 
still occasionally crop up, awakening our 
curiosity and stimulating our thirst for in- 
formation, and all hinging on the question 
of level. Ignatief, in 1858, observed in the 
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ruined city of Kungrad that the abandoned 
water-conduits passed along the tops of the 
old ramparts; the same has been noticed on 
the sites of ruins of Mashad and Mestorian, 
which seem to have received their water- 
supplies from Hyrcania. 

We cannot here do full justice to Major 
Wood's learned work by dwelling on all the 
interesting and new points which he has 
raised ; but, reverting to the ancient course 
of the Oxus, and to the traces of river-beds 
across the Kizyl and Kara-Kum deserts, 
we would suggest that they may be the re- 
mains of canals, that from Chardjui, west- 
wards, having perhaps been dug in the days 
of the height of Bactria’s glory, or dug by 
Cyrus to connect his Sogdian conquests 
with his southern provinces. The discovery 
of ruins in the vicinity of traces of what are 
taken to be river-beds should not be accepted 
as confirmatory of the former passage of a 
river by that site, for the rule in Central 
Asia appears to have always been to build 
cities at some distance from main rivers; 
this is observable now throughout nearly all 
Central Asia, so that where the Russians 
find vestiges of either a Cyropolis or an 
Alexandria—places which were spontaneous 
creations of Cyrus and Alexander—they find 
cities which presumably fell into decay with 
the neglect of the canals on which they were 
situated. Hence, too, we find that West 
Central Asia has lapsed into isolation and 
barbarism since its disconnexion from those 
ancient conquerors who introduced the 
engineering art of canalisation so much in 
vogue in the East from the time of Sesostris. 

Major Wood, in availing himself of the 
permission of the august President of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society, did 
so from a very landable motive, and he has 
made the most of a very favourable oppor- 
tunity. Unlike Captain Burnaby, who made 
his own way in the dashing style of our 
friend the American MacGahan, Major Wood 
was in all ways facilitated in his task of 
observation, and in the field of his labour 
he has been able to avail himself to the full 
in the working out of his theory of the 
assistance of his more prominent Russian 
collaborateurs. And, while recommending 
his book to the notice of the public, we 
would observe that added to his own per- 
sonal experiences there will be found a 
fund of information drawn from a diligent 
“reading up” of the question—though not, 
it would seem, from Rennell’s Geography of 
Herodotus (where we find the advice from 
Pinkerton that we should estimate ancient 
geography by ancient opinions )—and, in par- 
ticular, an acknowledged indebtedness to 
Dr. von Lentz’s Unsere Kenntnisse iiber den 
friheren Lauf des Amu-Daria, to M. J. de 
Goeje of Leyden, and to others. 

For a comprehensive, learned and brief 
review of the whole matter we would refer 
those who are interested in it to an article 
in the January number for 1872 of the 
Edinburgh Review, on Colonel Yule’s Marco 
Polo (pp. 6-11), commonly attributed to the 
masterly pen of the ex-President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Before concluding this notice, we would 
offer one more suggestion with reference to 
the value of ancient authorities. In corro- 
boration of the inferential conclusions drawn 





from the conflicting and in many respects 
erroneous statements of ancient and me- 
diaeval authorities, a quotation is often 
adduced in support of the alleged former 
outflow of the Oxus into the Caspian from 
the Russian Book of the Grand Chart of 
the sixteenth century. In the passage re- 
ferred to the river in question is called by 
the name known to us only through the 
ancient classics, and it is explained as mean- 
ing Ox in Russian. It might be safely pre- 
sumed that the Russian chronicler of the 
monastic order derived his information, 
not direct, but probably from Byzantine, 
that is from our own primitive sources, 
and that he only naturally translated the 
Greek Oxus properly into Okhus—the letter 
# in Russian also having the sound of kh. 
Thus, we would remark, does geography 
repeat itself. 

Major Wood rather startles us by saying 
in one portion of his work (pp. 35, 36) that 
“until the present line of communication 
with Asia [from Orenburg] be replaced by 
a railway,” .... it is a necessity for 
Russia that the Kirghiz shall retain their 
nomadic habits, “in order to facilitate that 
communication.” It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that the Kirghiz 
afforded the Russians indispensable aid in 
reaching the Jaxartes originally. The 
Scythian horsemea did the same to the 
Macedonian invader, probably also to Cyrus. 
But necessitas non habet legem: they must 
nomadise. At the same time the ruin of a 
populous and flourishing oasis (Khiva), in- 
volving other great and vital consequences 
of which we can hardly weigh the measure, 
is advocated in the strong recommendation 
to divert the Oxus from the Aral into the 
Caspian—what for? in order merely to 
promote communication by fixing the nomads 
to the soil made cultivable, if the waters can 
be made to turn, at the cost of. nothing less 
than the undoing of the life of a nation of 
sedentary Uzbegs. 

But we do not expect nowadays to see 
the Russians, lightly or otherwise, undertake 
a task of such gigantic proportions as the 
diversion of the Oxus into the Caspian ; and, 
supposing the incline from Khiva to Kras- 
novodsk be found favourable to the enter- 
prise, the experiment of making a naturally 
tortuous river run in a more or less direct 
line might prove frustrative of the object. 
In all likelihood, unless the river be turned 
at some point above Khiva, or, say, through 
the Dandan, it will still find its natural escape 
towards the north, and if it be so tapped 
and conducted through a straight channel, 
the probability is that it will ultimately run 
to waste or be rendered less serviceable for 
irrigation, and therefore less life-giving. 

Rosert MICHELL. 








Stray Studies from England and Italy. By 
J. R. Green. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1876.) 

THERE are books which do not allow them- 

selves to be read, books which may be read 

with a struggle, and books which it is im- 

possible not to read. Mr. Green’s Stray 

Studies, like his Short History, are of this 

last sort. They read themselves, as it were, 


| anemones. 





and carry one down a clear and pleasant 
stream of style, within sight of places and 
events full of charm and interest. To 
criticise them is sometimes rather an effort, 
like the up-stream voyage; one is tempted 
to be content with saying that the progress 
from title-page to finish was delightful, and 
that it would be delightful to be starting 
afresh with another volume of the same 
quality. ‘‘One’s real interest lies in the 
sunshine, in the pleasure of having sunshine 
to-day, in the hope of having sunshine to- 
morrow,” Mr. Green says about life on the 
Riviera, and the real interest of his Stray 
Studies is somewhat of this unwearying kind. 

The first of these miscellaneous essays is 
a vivid description of the bleakest form of 
human life—that of the people in the East 
End, where Edward Dennison laboured, 
whence he wrote that 


“my wits are getting blunted by the monotony 
and ugliness of this place. I can almost imagine, 
difficult as it is, the awful effect upon a human 
mind of never seeing anything but the meanest 
and vilest of men and men’s works, and of com- 
plete exclusion from the sight of God and His 
works, a position in which the villager never is.” 


Even in this uniform mean level, Mr. Green 
is resolute to see “ the poetry of life which 
is everywhere.” Mr. Green has tried what 
life and work are like in obscure districts, 
even more hideous than the western London 
which is daily explored in barouche lan- 
daus ; but surely, if he thinks that there is 
poetry “in the blear eyes of the Spitalfields 
weaver,” he must admit that the blear eyes 
don’t see it. It seems to be possible, how- 
ever, for working men to become zealous 
florists even in Stepney, and it is some sort 
of comfort to find that even in these de- 
pressing regions intelligence can make for 
itself more beauty than perhaps the villager 
is able to recognise in the natural landscape. 

Many of Mr. Green’s essays are pro- 
fessedly “‘ sketches in sunshine,’’ pictures of 
Cannes, Monaco, Capri, and the hard life of 
peasants, and the indolent life of invalids. 
As he saw something to like in Stepney, so 
he finds more flowers and less mud and 
dust in Cannes than most travellers to that 
respectable sanatorium. ‘ Everywhere in 
spring the ground is carpeted with a pro- 
fusion of wild flowers, cistus and brown 
orchis, narcissus and the scarlet anemone.” 
Possibly this was written before Cannes 
became a chain of villas, extending from the 
Estrelles to the Var, and very severely 
fenced in on every side. “The old town 
flooded with yellow light, the islands lying 
gem-like in the dark-blue sea, the fiery hue 
of sunset over the Hstrelles,” are still un- 
changed, though the tourist may be dis- 
appointed if he expects great profusion of 
To make up for the disappoint- 
ment Mr. Green’s sketches will tell him 
things about the history of the Lerins 
islands, and about Monaco, undreamed of 
by Baedeker, flores historiarum unfading. 

The more solid and serious of Mr. Green’s 
essays are studies and pictures of famous 
places, more rich in memories and associa- 
tions, and less hackneyed than the villages of 
the Riviera. 

The sketch of Lambeth and its arch- 
bishops contains, in few words, a complete 
statement of the political and social position 
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of the Primate in the years that followed 
the Norman Conquest :— 


“Foreign though he might be, it was the 
Primate’s part to —_ for the conquered race the 
words it could no longer utter. He was, in fact, 
the permanent leader (to borrow a modern phrase) 
of a Constitutional Opposition ; and, in addition to 
the older religious power which he wielded, he 
wielded a popular and democratic power which 
held the new king and the new baronage in check. 
It was he who received from the sovereign whom 
he crowned the solemn oath that he would rule, 
not by his own will, but according to the customs, 
or, as we should say now, the traditional consti- 
tution of the realm. It was his to call on the 
people to declare whether they chose him for 
their king, to receive the thundered ‘aye, aye’ of 
the crowd, to place the priestly unction on 
shoulder and breast, the royal crown on brow, to 
watch over the observance of the covenant of 
that solemn day, to raise obedience and order 
into religious duties, to uphold the custom and 
law of the realm against personal t y, to 
guard, amid the darkness and brutality of the 
age, those interests of religion, of morality, of 
intellectual life, which as yet lay peacefully toge- 
ther beneath the wing of the Church—this was 
the political office of the Primate in the new 
order which the Conquest created, and it was this 
office which expressed itself in the site of the 
house that fronted the king’s house over Thames.” 


From Lanfranc to Sumner, from the 
cloister as it was to “ the kitchen yard and 
scullery ”’ of to-day, is ‘“‘a far cry,” and a 
long chapter in history. Mr. Green has 
brought the more effective points together, 
here, as well as in the less known and wilder 
tale of “* Abbot and Town” at St. Edmunds- 
bury, and in the “ Early History of Oxford.” 
It is a pity that this paper is not supple- 
mented by another on the growth of the 
power of the University, “‘ the academical 
and ecclesiastical usurpation which humbled 
the municipal freedom of Oxford to the 
dust.” The essay on Angers, and on the 
Angevin counts, who kept the seamy side of 
their character for their English subjects, is 
extremely fresh and instructive ; and it is 
interesting to note the consistent “ clerico- 
phobia” which these great statesmen 
showed “in the sunny fields along the 
Mayenne,” as well as in the more sombre 
fields along the Thames. 

The great interest of the Stray Studies is 
certainly that of the vivid painting of scenes 
and the vivid recalling of their associations. 
From Laud at Lambeth to Tiberius at Capri ; 
from Sampson at St. Edmundsbury to 
Henry II. at Angers, there is variety enough, 
and the colour and glow of life. Only quo- 
tations can do justice to these excellences, 
and we shall conclude with a quotation of 
another sort, the description of a vicar’s 
Monday morning :— 

“Tt is the ‘parish morning.’ All the compli- 
cated machinery of a great ecclesiastical, charit- 
able, and educational organisation has got to be 
wound up afresh, and set going again for another 
week, The superintendent of the Women’s Mis- 
sion is waiting with a bundle of accounts, com- 
plicated as only ladies’ accounts can be. The 
churchwarder has come with a face full of gloom 
to consult on the falling off of the offertory. 
The Scripture-reader has brought his visiting-book 
to be inspected, and a special report on the cha- 
racter of a doubtful family in the parish. The 
organist drops in to report something wrong in 
the pedals. ‘There is a letter to be written to the 
inspector of nuisances, directing his attention to 
certain odoriferous drains in Pig and Whistle 





Alley. The nurse brings her sick-list and her little 
bill for the sick-kitchen. The schoolmaster wants 
a fresh pupil-teacher, and discusses nervously the 
rospects of his scholars in the coming inspection. 

here is the interest on the penny heak to be 
calculated, a squabble in the choir to be adjusted, 
a district-visitor to be replaced, reports to be 
drawn up for the Bishop’s fund and a great 
charitable society, the curate’s sick-list to be in- 
spected, and a preacher to be found for the next 
Church festival.” 

There is but one essay of purely literary 
interest in this volume, that on Aeneas. It 
is not easy at first to go with Mr. Green 
when he calls Vergil ‘the Tennyson of the 
older world.” But one understands him 
when he points out that each poet clothes 
“the moral earnestness” of his own time 
in the raiment of times long past and not 
understood. ‘‘ The dream of Arthur vanishes 
as the dark boat dies into a dot upon the 
mere; the dream of Aeneas becomes Rome.” 

There is one point in the arrangement of 
Mr. Green’s collection which is obviously 
intended, but which is rather irritating to 
the reader. The more serious essays are so 
much alike in kind and tone, that it seems 
a pity that they should be separated from 
each other, as they are, by slighter sketches 
of a very different sort. A little paper on 
* Buttercups ’’—that is, girls half out of the 
schoolroom—has a jarring effect, when it is 
placed between “The Florence of Dante” 
and “ Abbot and Town.” “ Venice and Tin- 
toretto”’ is separated from ‘The Early 
History of Oxford” by a “ middle article ” 
on “The District Visitor.” The greater 
essays are not so dull or so difficult that 
the human mind needs to repose after their 
perusal, in descriptions of the flirtations of 
a “volatile little puss,’’ and of ‘‘ the butter- 
cup running a-muck.”” However, the reader 
may take the essays in any order he pleases, 
and the arrangement is only that amari 
aliquid which is never wanting in the works 
of man. It would be unfair to use it as if 
Mr. Green came under the dreadful charge 
of ** want of intellectual seriousness,” which 
has lately been brought against the early 
Christians. A. Lana. 








The Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 


France. By Charles Duke Yonge. Two 
Vols. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1876.) 


Historica rehabilitation is in fashion, and 
there is hardly a personage decried in history 
but nowadays has his champion. Writers 
have been found to clear Mary Stuart from 
blame, and even Robespierre has warm 
partisans. 

One of the most obvious causes of this is 
that every biographer naturally tends to fall 
in love with his hero. By dint of centring 
the attention on any one historical per- 
sonage, by living with him, studying his 
character and his life, we very easily come 
to feel a sort of affection for him, and affec- 
tion is often blind, particularly when the 
figure is that of a woman, young, beautiful, 
and unfortunate: a queen hurled by the 
most terrible of fates from the summit of 
greatness into the deepest abyss, and who 
seems only to have ascended the throne in 
order from thence to mount the scaffold. 
Marie Antoinette is not the only sovereign 





who paid with her life for the faults of 
others, or her own, but she is the last—let 
us hope she will remain the last, and that 
the mournful list is closed forever. Her 
death dates from yesterday, and recent mis- 
fortunes are more affecting than those of 
ancient date. There is, therefore, nothing 
surprising in the intense sympathy, the ad- 
miration, the worship almost, which many, 
irrespective even of all political passion, 
have cherished for her memory. Every one 
knows that the ex-Empress of the French, 
the widow of Napoleon III., is among the 
most fervent admirers of the daughter of 
Maria Theresa, and that her zest in collect- 
ing relics of her was as keen as that of the 
Legitimists, in whose eyes she was a sove- 
reign only by usurpation, which they regard 
as the greatest of crimes. 

Criticism has no right to be surprised at 
such aberrations; but it ought to guard 
against them. Without going so far as to 
say, as M. Renan has done, that “ criti- 
cism ignores respect,” we do say that it 
ought to know how to combine the respect 
due to misfortune with the yet more sacred 
claims of historical truth. We hardly think 
that it can ratify the judgment which Mr. 
C.D, Yonge pronounces on the character 
and life of the last legitimate Queen of 
France. 

In the first place, Mr. Yonge’s two chief 
sources of information are, on the one hand, 
the six volumes published by M. Feuillet 
de Conches,* and, on the other, the two 
collections published by M. d’Arneth, direc- 
tor of the Archives of the Imperial House of 
Austria, of which the later and more im- 
portant one came out in1875+. Mr. Yonge 
puts these two series of documents very 
nearly in the same category. If we are to 
believe him, the number of unauthentic 
letters in M. Feuillet de Conches’ six 
volumes is very small (Preface, p. vi.). We 
are not of his opinion; we think that 
M. Feuillet de Conches’ collection is not de- 
serving of the confidence our author places 
in it, while no one has ever yet been 
able to throw any doubt on the authen- 
ticity of the documents published by M. 
d’Arneth. It would take up too much 
time and space were we to attempt to prove 
this here. But the subject cannot be passed 
over. In fact the letters, in great part 
fabricated, which imposed upon the good 
faith of M. Feuillet de Conches are infinitely 
more favourable to the queen than the un- 
doubtedly authentic documents published by 
M. d’Arneth. Is it because Mr. Yonge 
trusts M. Fenillet de Conches that he is so 
favourable to Marie Antoinette; or is it 
because he has conceived such a good opinion 
of the queen that he puts such trust in M. 
Feuillet de Conches? So difficult is it for 
a man to know what is going on in his own 
mind that even Mr. Yonge himself would 
probably find great difficulty in answering 
this question. His book is well written 
and of thrilling interest, and it is not easy 
for the reader to withstand the influence of 





* Louis XVI., Marie-Antoinette et Mdme. Elisabeth. 
(1864-1873.) 

+ Correspondance secréte entre Marie-Thérése et le 
Comte Mercy-d’ Argenteau, avec des lettres de Marie- 
Thérése et de Marie-Antoinetie. 2me Edition. (Paris : 
1875.) 
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the author’s talent. But it is impossible to 
subscribe to his conclusions. They are 
much too favourable to Marie Antoinette. 
Speaking of the publication of her letters, 
he says :— 

“ Few, indeed, even of those whom the world 
regards with its highest favour and esteem, could 
endure such an ordeal without some diminution 
of their fame. Yet it is but recording the general 
verdict of all whose judgment is of value to affirm 
that Marie Antoinette has triumphantly sur- 
mounted it” (vol. i. p. 2). 


And further on :— 


“No one was ever more richly endowed with 
all the charms which render woman attractive, or 
with all the virtues that make her admirable. 
Even in her earliest years her careless and occa- 
sionally undignified levity was but the joyous out- 
pouring of a pure innocence of heart that, as it 
meant no evil, suspected none; while it was ever 
blended with a kindness and courtesy which 
eprang from a genuine benevolence. As queen, 
though still hardly beyond girlhood when she 
ascended the throne, she set herself resolutely to 
work by her admonitions, and still more effec- 
tually by her example, to purify a Court of which 
for centuries the most shameless profligacy had 
been the rule and boast; discountenancing vice 
and impiety by her marked reprobation, and re- 
serving all her favour and protection for genius 
and patriotism and honour and virtue. Sur- 
rounded ata later period by unexampled danger 
and calamities, she showed herself equal to every 
vicissitude of fortune and superior to its worst 
frowns” (ii. pp. 356, 357). 

How can Mr. Yonge make such praise as 
this agree with the indisputable fact, which 
he acknowledges himself several times (ii. 
pp. 138, 270, &c.), that Marie Antoinette, 
even before the war broke out, rested all her 
hopes on foreign intervention, invoked it 
with her whole heart and hastened it by 
every means in her power? However tragic 
the situation, there was certainly no patriot- 
ism here. There was not even ordina 
clear-sightedness, for it was evident that the 
monarchy would be lost, not saved, by 
foreign intervention. Our general idea of 
the character and life of Marie Antoinette 
varies according to the point of view from 
which we regard her. If we compare her 
with those whom she had around her, it is 
easy to exalt her. The Court, the upper 
classes of French society, the aristocracy, 
what might be called the leading classes of 
the time, were deplorably corrupt and hope- 
lessly degraded. Louis XIV., by his despot- 
ism ; the Regent, by the frightfal corruption 
of his morals; Louis XV., by his infamous 
debauchery, by the shame and cowardice of 
his policy, had, for a century and more, been 
labouring to out-do one another in the work 
of national corruption, They had succeeded 
but too well. No great virtue was needed 
in order to be better than this Court. Very 
little statesmanship was needed to be less 
stupid than the Government. With very 
little energy it was easy to be more energetic 
than Louis XVI., the most utterly insignifi- 
cant of kings ; very little courage and good 
sense would be more than was possessed by 
the brothers of the King or by Philippe 
Egalité. Marie Antoinette was unquestion- 
ably superior to all around her; but if, in- 
stead of judging her by comparing her with 
these people—all of them belonging to a 
world in a state of decomposition—we put 
her face to face with the great events whose 





accomplishment she witnessed, the point of 
view entirely changes, and she is seen to be 
far beneath her task. 

A distinguished critic, in a recent review 
of M. d’Arneth’s remarkable publication, 
said, “Quant 4 Marie-Antoinette c’est la 
légéreté faite femme,” and this is true not 
only of the Dauphiness when little more 
than achild, but of the Queen also. She 
abandoned herself to friends who were un- 
worthy of her—to the Princesse de Lamballe, 
giddy and empty-headed, if ever any woman 
was so, and particularly to the Comtesse de 
Polignac; and to please her favourites she 
persistently attacked the finances of the 
country, thereby making herself in a degree 
responsible for the fall of the monarchy. 

The crisis comes, and the Queen’s whole 
conduct shows that she was wanting in 
political perception. Beside and beneath 
the corrupt world of the Court, the aristo- 
cracy and the higher administration, was the 
nation, the third estate—the new couche 
sociale, as we should call it now—who were 
raising themselves year by year, and putting 
forward more and more urgent claims every 
day. It was a new world, young, violent, 
with strong passions, powerful both for good 
and evil, and capable of the greatest efforts 
in either direction. Of this Marie Antoinette 
sees nothing, she does not in the least un- 
derstand the tremendous events which are 
unfolding themselves before her, and in 
which she is playing her part. In misfortune, 
in the face of death, she shows dignity and 
courage: many others, not descended from 
a long race of kings, showed the same ; but 
what she wanted was the clearness of view, 
the firmness and perseverance in their de- 
signs, which is characteristic of superior and 
really political minds. Had she had the 
qualities of a sovereign instead of a woman’s 
graces only, would she have succeeded in 
curbing, in quelling the revolution ? Tous it 
seems quite unlikely. With a violence which 
no prince, had he been a genius even, could 
have overruled, France was in full reaction 
against the hated régime she had for cen- 
turies endured. But if Marie Antoinette 
had struggled, with perseverance, energy, 
real clear-sightedness, and real superiority 
of mind, her life would have borne the stamp 
of a greatness in which she was deficient. 
Mr. Yonge makes a heroine of her, and 
wants us to admire her; we only see in her 
the victim of the faults and crimes of her 
predecessors on the throne, and have nothing 
but pity to accord to her. 

Etienne CoQueREL. 








Le Capital. Par Karl Marx. Traduction 
de M. J. Roy, Entitrement Revisée par 
YAnteur. (Paris: Maurice La Chatre 
et C'*.) 

Kart Marx has generally been regarded as 

an ally of the late Ferdinand Lassalle, the 

political leader of the German “ Social- 
democrats,”’ but in the preface to this work 
he charges Lassalle with plagiarism, as well 
as with serious errors. Karl Marx himself 
is less original than he supposes, for both 
his fundamental doctrine respecting the 
relation of value to labour and his method 
of abstract reasoning have been learned in 
the school of Ricardo. Like the economists 





of that school at the present day, he affirms 
that abstraction is the indispensable instru. 
ment of investigation in a science which 
can avail itself neither of the microscope 
nor of the laboratory. Like them he drops 
one after another most of the elements en- 
tering into the composition of the real 
economical world, and reasons deductively 
from the residual conceptions obtained by 
this process as though they were positive 
truths. 

It is one of the main defects of abstract 
political economy that it confounds under 
the general term “wealth” things essentially 
different in economic character and conse- 
quence, and resembling each other in the 
single particular of possessing value in ex- 
change. Karl Marx states that the object 
of his present work is to bring to light the 
economic law which governs the movement 
of modern society, but it has in reality been 
hidden from his own view by a dark cloud 
of abstraction. Wealth varies almost infi- 
nitely in its kinds, it undergoes profound 
changes in its constituents in different states 
of society ; and at the head of all enquiries 
into the laws on which the economic condi- 
tion of nations depends, should stand an 
investigation of its different kinds, the 
changes which they undergo, and the causes 
which determine their nature. Had eco- 
nomists, in place of reasoning from prema- 
ture definitions and abstractions, inves- 
tigated the actual phenomena of the 
economical world and their laws of succes- 
sion and coexistence, they would have 
learned that the laws which govern the 
amount and distribution of wealth are 
inseparably connected with those which 
determine its kinds and constituents, and 
are not to be discovered apart. Follow- 
ing in their footsteps, Karl Marx treats 
of wealth simply in relation to value or 
exchangeability; and in investigating it 
from this point of view, he omits, like 
Ricardo, every factor, save labour in the 
narrowest technical sense, that enters into 
the production of value. “The value of a 
commodity represents purely and simply the 
labour of man, the expenditure of human 
force.” We might ask, does animal force— 
that is to say, the force of the inferior 
animals—contribute nothing towards the 
production of value? Have the horse, the 
ox, the ass, the camel, the elephant, the whole 
class of domesticated animals, created no- 
thing of value? But not even all human 
force is included in Karl Marx’s conception 
of labour as the one constituent of value. 
The labour of the capitalist is excluded; 
every productive exertion is ignored save 
that of the labourer in the technical sense 
which distinguishes him from the capitalist. 
Adam Smith’s treatise on the Wealth of 
Nations begins with the statement that “ the 
annual labour of every nation is the fund 
which supplies it with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life ;” a proposition apparently 
opposed to the doctrine of Quesnay that 
land is the only source of wealth, and true 
only in the widest meaning of labour as 
including every exertion of productive force. 
Karl Marx finds no language too contemp- 
tuous for the part which mere saving, 
abstinence, or accumulation on the part of 
capitalists plays in the creation of wealth, 
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Even mere saving or abstinence may repre- 
sent great and useful sacrifice; and without 
it no labourers could exist. But is it true 
that capitalists do nothing butsave? Have 
their heads and hands no part in produc- 
tion ? Was the steam-engine the creation 
of those labourers whose unskilfulness its 
inventor used to say was the chief obstacle 
to its coustruction ? Machines have some- 
times been invented by labourers, but not by 
labour in the sense in which the word is 
used by Karl Marx. The mule was invented 
by a common weaver, Samuel Crompton, 
after five years of toil and experiment, 
during which, in his own words, “ every 
moment of time and power of mind, as 
well as expense which his other employment 
would permit, were devoted to this one end.” 
Labour of this kind is the labour of the 
capitalist, not of the workman; Samuel 
Crompton laboured also as a workman for 
immediate results; but without the other 
kind of labour, that which works for distant 
results, no amount of saving or abstinence 
could have created a millionth part of the 
existing capital of England. 

We must not entangle our readers in the 
perverse though ingenious sophistry by 
which Karl Marx arrives at the conclusion 
that in the process of exchange the labourer 
is robbed by the capitalist of the chief part 
of the value of his own produce ; but it is 
important to point out that, like a more 
orthodox school of economists, he overlooks 
the fact that the real income and wealth of 
the labourer depends not on one exchange 
only —that which he makes with the 
capitalist, as a seller of labour—but also 
on another set of exchanges which he 
makes in the market, as a buyer of com- 
modities. The term “real wages,” not 
unfrequently used in economic discussions, 
is appropriate only to the early system 
of the payment of wages in kind. Under 
the existing economy of payment in money, 
two labourers may earn the same wages, 
yet may have very different real incomes ; 
the income of the one may increase while 
that of the other decreases, because the 
former buys things which are falling, the 
latter things which are rising in price. A 
labourer may earn his wages in one country, 
and afterwards spend them in the purchase 
of commodities in another country ; and the 
conditions which determine the amount of 
his real income may not have come into ex- 
istence at the time of his first exchange with 
hisemployer. Karl Marx speaks of capital 
as though its accumulation invariably 
injured the labourer by cheapening production 
and lowering the value of his produce, but 
in the exchanges which he makes as a 
buyer, this cheapening of produce is a 
manifest gain to him. Its influence on the 
first exchange which he makes with the 
capitalist is reducible to no universal pro- 
position. Capital includes wages, materials, 
and instruments ; the greater the accumula- 
tion of the first of these three constituents 
the better for the labourer; without the 
second there would be nothing for him to 
do, and no demand for his labour. The 
third constituent, of which machinery is the 
type, may either co-operate with and assist, 
or supersede the labourer; but its general 
tendency may be inferred from the fact that 





wages are highest, both in country and 
town, in agriculture, trade and manufac- 
tures, in the districts where capital has in- 
creased most in the form of machinery; in 
the northern counties of England, for ex- 
ample, in contrast with the south-western. 
Karl Marx is a writer of remarkable 
ability and considerable learning, and his 
book makes no small pretension to strict 
scientific process and form; but his system 
rests on abstractions and fictions, and the 
superstructure which he has built on that 
foundation should be a warning to a school 
of economists whose conclusions are widely 
different, yet whose method and not a few 
of whose fundamental conceptions and 
assumptions are essentially the same. The 
economy which actually results from the 
accumulation of capital and the process of 
exchange is far from being the equitable 
and beneficent system they have for the most 
part assumed, but it is still farther from 
being the system of oppression and robbery 
described by Karl Marx. T. E. C. Lestin. 








The Emperor and the Galilean. A Drama 
in Two Parts. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Catherine 
Ray. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 


In the two dramas which Miss Ray has 
translated, Ibsen has made the most careful 
study that has hitherto been achieved of the 
character, purpose, and fate of Julian the 
Apostate. As a Danish critic has noted, 
he whom Voltaire used to quote to give 
point to his flatteries of Frederick the 
Great, and Strauss to give piquancy to his 
satiric portraits of Frederick William IV., 
is here no longer considered as a type but as 
an individual. Kejser og Galilaer far exceeds 
in bulk every modern drama except Bothwell, 
and would take about as long a time for its 
performance as is required for a trilogy of 
Wagner. Its two divisions comprise between 
them all that is known, or can fairly be 
imagined, of the life of Julian, from the days 
of his youth at the court of Constantius IT. 
to his death in the wilds of Parthia, and 
trace with immense realistic power and 
daring the development of that unsuccessful 
effort to restore paganism to its lost dominion 
which has thrown around the figure of 
Julian so much mysterious light. The great 
central current of the two dramas is some- 
what distinct. In the earlier one, the 
absorbing interest gathers round the pecu- 
liar processes by which the mind of Julian 
was gradually embittered against the fashion- 
able religion of Court and State which 
passed for Christianity, and the zeal with 
which, when an opportunity offered for 
making himself master of the Roman world, 
he grasped it in order that the power of the 
purple might be employed to extinguish 
more rapidly and finally the faith that he 
abhorred ; the second drama, which opens 
where the first closed, is wholly occupied 
with the reversal of his hopes, with the 
singular reaction which converted the dead 
Christianity that he attacked, with all its 
internecine sects and divisions, into a single 
living and conquering Church, roused into 
brilliant action by the fires of persecution. 
How this great design has been carried 
out the English readers of Miss Ray’s 





translation will be very well able to judge 
for themselves. The austere and cynical 
genius of Ibsen is ever content to lin 

around the failing footsteps of a hero that 
has fallen in a hopeless enterprise, or been 
crushed by the weight of popular disaffec- 
tion. The subtlest psychological figures.in 
his dramatic repertory, Skule in Kongsem- 
nerne, the hero of Brand, the desolate and 
world-weary adventurer in Peer Gynt, all 
witness to the peculiar affection with which 
the somewhat bitter imagination of this 
poet lingers lovingly around the broken and 
fallen, rather than the heroic and admired, 
combatants in the world’s warfare ; it is his 
especial whim to throw round these the robes 
of tragic passion usually woven only for the 
more magnificent victims of fate. The 
causes which led to the failure of Julian’s 
hopes are never stated, but it is easy enough 
from the lines of characterisation to read 
the poet’s lesson in this matter. Pure and 
unselfish almost to the end, though broken 
at last by his own desolation and weakness, 
the Apostate is represented throughout as a 
most unwilling instrument used to clarify 
and unite the impure and divided Church. 
His faults tend to accelerate this inevitable 
result. Chosen by circumstance and in- 
trigue to rule men, he knows only books; a 
theorist and a dreamer, he is called upon to 
exercise practical authority over races of 
whom he has no intimate knowledge, and 
with whose revolutionary undercurrents of 
emotion no tie of imaginative sympathy 
binds him. His acquaintance with human 
nature is so superficial that he imagines the 
atmosphere of deceit and blood which fills 
the Byzantine Court of Constantius to be 
all that the people know of true Christi- 
anity; in like manner he imagines the 
specious rhetoric and loquacious morality of 
the philosophers to represent a yearning 
after a purer theogony in the minds of all 
classes of society. On both points his life- 
lesson proves him wrong: the Christianity 
so belied and caricatured by the Court, and 
shamed by the angry dissensions of the 
Donatists and Manicheans, finds a deep root 
in the pure faith of myriads of quiet minds; 
while the loud protestations of the philoso- 
phers prove to represent no more than a 
veneer over the cultivated and more idle 
classes. This failure of the understanding 
was punished by the bitterest chastisement 
that can ever befall a great public man at 
the close of his career, the saddest conclu- 
sion that can bow his hopes and memories 
into the dust, namely the knowledge that 
all he has won is this, to be remembered 
with esteem and just recognition by the 
cold-blooded and impartial, while his oppo- 
nent stands clothed in the light and warmth 
of the passionate love of all living human 
hearts. But here it may be without in- 
justice objected that Ibsen has gone too far 
in the degradation of his hero; the study of 
a man who falls broken and worsted because 
he has failed to comprehend and to sympa- 
thise with the feeling of his age has a true 
tragic importance, but the blind gropings 
of a mean pedant after a truer expression 
of life and feeling have a sort of pitiful in- 
terest, but no poetic value. In the earlier 
acts of the second drama, Ibsen has de- 
graded his hero into a kind of Mr. Casaubon, 
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and we find our attention seriously tiay until 
the sublime close recalls us into breathiess 
admiration. 

The entire work is written in prose, in 
rapid incisive dialogue that illustrates bril- 
liantly the realistic conception of the author. 
That it would have been better to carry 
out with the full aid of verse a theme 
which needs all a poet’s skill to make 
interesting its sterile and unlovely devotion, 
can scarcely be denied. But the fashion of 
the day tends more and more in this direc- 
tion. In Scandinavia the outcry against 
the forms of verse becomes louder year after 
year, and it is not many weeks since a very 
able critic in a Norwegian journal felt him- 
self bound, in introducing a new poem to 
the public, to apologise that it was not in 
prose. The vicious example of Bjérnson, 
who started a whimsical notion that the 
pure and severe style of the Sagas demanded 
the simplicity of prose, even when they are 
thrown into a dramatic form, has been only 
too widely followed, and Ibsen himself, who 
has an infinite range of lyric power, and in 
whose hands the somewhat dry and hard 
Norwegian language takes an unprecedented 
and unparalleled richness and flexibility—he 
also has been so far tainted by the prejudice 
against verse as to abandon it in all his great 
works since Peer Gynt. 

Miss Ray prefaces her translation with a 
careful and accurate summary of the life 
and writings of Ibsen. It cannot, however, 
be said in this case, in the words of Prof. 
Dowden, that the poet has found a lover in 
his critic. If she is enamoured of him, she lets 
concealment feed a good deal on her damask 
cheek, or, perhaps, like the princess in the 
Palace of Truth, the very tumult of her 
emotion will permit her to say no more than, 
‘‘T love you. Be satisfied.” At the same 
time a little more warmth might without 
blame have been expended on the first in- 
troduction of so transcendent a poet. As 
Miss Ray is so very accurate in general, we 
will pay her the compliment of criticising 
her preface very minutely, in remarking that 
Botten-Hansen, interesting writer as he is, 
was too provincially Norwegian, and died too 
long ago, to be the final authority on ques- 
tions connected with Ibsen, a poet of Euro- 
pean reputation still in the prime of life; 
and in combating her statement that 
Ibsen’s smaller lyrics are more finished and 
powerful than his great dramas. We hold 
a wholly contrary opinion. It seems to us 
that the occasional pieces he has written are 
comparatively poor and stunted, and that he 
imperatively needs a large canvas to give the 
exuberance of his imagination scope and play. 
We notice a few misprints, such as “ Solhang”’ 
for “ Solhoug,” and “ Keyser”’ for “ Kejser,”’ 
and the odious form Christiana is adopted 
in all cases instead of Christiania. Miss Ray’s 
translation is very faithful and careful, and 
will be useful to those who desire to become 
acquainted with this great work without 
the labour of acquiring the language of the 
original, Epmunp W. Gosss. 








“Sirk Hupert’s MARRIAGE,” by Mrs. 8S. R. 
Townshend Mayer, which has been running 
through the St. James's Magazine for the last seven 
months, will be p blished in three volumes next 
week by Messrs, R. Bentley and Son. 
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Jonathan is quite the best piece of work 
Miss Fraser-Tytler has yet executed. Like 
its immediate precursor, Mistress Judith, it 
is a pastoral story, idyllic so far as dealing 
with the rural folk of a small village, but 
with little of the idealism of a Watteau-like 
Arcadia. The story is extremely simple in 
its outlines, and the incidents are few; so 
that the interest depends almost entirely on 
the development of character, and the in- 
sight shown into the ways, thoughts, and 
language of the agricultural poor. It is im- 
possible not to be reminded of Adam Bede 
by some of the persons and situations of 
Jonathan, albeit there is a distinct in- 
viduality of treatment which prevents the 
latter from being in any sense a copy, though 
it is probable that it would not have taken 
its actual form had not the other story pre- 
ceded it. There is much keenness of ob- 
servation exhibited, as well as profound 
sympathy with the hardness of the lives of 
the rural poor, whose dumb pathos is here 
given expression in words that read as 
genuine as George Eliot’s own, and far 
more so than Mr. Hardy’s. The one doubt 
which might be entertained by one familiar 
with the moral standard of the agricultural 
labourer of the Midland counties is whether 
there would indeed have been the degree 
and kind of village public opinion on a ques- 
tion of frailty which is here depicted, so far as 
the woman is concerned ; though, given the 
situation as conceived, the judgment on the 
man would be much the same everywhere. 
But once allow that the standard is indeed 
in some places much as Miss Fraser-Tytler 
puts it, and no fault can be found with the 
handling of the story, which is pure, artistic, 
and thoughtful. 

Many years ago Mr. Henry Kingsley 
(whose recent death, in early middle life, 
we chronicle with sincere regret) wrote 
Geoffry Hamlyn, a book which, without being 
exactly a well-constructed story, had seve- 
ral cleverly-devised situations and clearly- 
marked characters, besides containing de- 
scriptions of Australian life endued with 
much freshness and novelty; drawn from 
his own experience of five years’ sojourn 
in the colony. He followed this up with 
a really good novel, Ravenshoe; and then 
came a second and third, Austin Elliot and 





the Hillyars and Burtons, half of iron and 
half of miry clay, exhibiting in parts the 
former painstaking and literary merit, and 
elsewhere somewhat of the carelessness of a 
school-boy rhapsodist. After that time, with 
less regard for criticism and for his own 
reputation as an author than his friends 
could have wished, he poured out a lon: 
series of tales, only one of which, Made. 
moiselle Mathilde, had as much pains be- 
stowed on it as is essential to thoroughly 
good work. Sometimes, it is true, single 
passages and scenes of merit have redeemed 
a few of these later books, as Silcote of 
Sileotes and Stretton, which, in spite of 
much extravagance of plot, are undoubtedly 
amusing ; but sheer dulness was occasionally 
reached, as in Hetty, Reginald Hetherege, and 
some others. The Grange Garden belongs 
altogether to his later manner, and must be 
judged as the product of a time of pain, 
weakness, and approaching death. There 
are, however, no marks of weakness or low 
spirits visible, and there is a masculine 
vigour about the two county black sheep of 
the story, which makes them stand out as bold 
portraits; though the writer’s disregard of 
reasonable probability in dialogue damages 
the effect as a whole, albeit the book never 
becomes heavy, in despite of the large de- 
mands the plot makes on the patience of 
readers. Some attempt has been made to 
utilise the story of the two recluse ladies of 
Llangollen, but there is a wide difference 
between the stately Lady Eleanor Butler and 
Miss Ponsonby of real life and the crazy 
Lady Madeleine Howard and Lady Alice 
Browne whom Mr. Kingsley depicts. Mr. 
Kingsley, besides having been at one time 
editor of the Edinburgh Daily Review and 
his own war correspondent at the Battle of 
Sedan—to which one of his less successful 
stories, Valentin, owes its origin—was an 
industrious labourer in other literary work; 
and never in the whole course of his career 
wrote a line which a moralist would desire 
to blot. He has followed his elder and more 
distinguished brother too soon not to re- 
awaken the regrets which Charles Kingsley’s 
death occasioned, apart from the just sorrow 
which his friends and his readers entertain 
for his own decease. 

It is not often that the shorter tales which 
help to eke out monthly magazines deserve 
to be reprinted, but those who have already 
made acquaintance with the group of narra- 
tives now collected in the Madrigal and other 
Stories will be glad to have them again in a 
more permanent form. They belong to the 
same school as.Miss Thackeray’s minor 
writings, and are marked with the same 
undercurrent of melancholy; and also, it 
must be added, with the same grace and 
delicacy of execution. Four of the seven 
have their scene cast in various spots on the 
Continent, and exhibit that close familiarity 
with the habits and thoughts of the people 
which the best kind of English travellers 
have a special faculty for acquiring. The 
three remaining ones are English, and are 
as good in their way; though necessarily less 
fresh in subject to readers in this country. 
All exhibit great care and finish, with suffi- 
cient invention to arouse interest in the 
narratives ; and their pure, high tone through- 
out, inculcating in a very quiet fashion the 
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lesson of self-sacrifice, is womanly in the 
best sense. 

Cumbe Harly is not a person, as the gram- 
matical construction of the title necessarily 
suggests, but a place; and the author’s un- 
familiarity with the rule that governs such 
a sentence points at once to the chief defect 
in his book—that of style and diction. It is 
avowedly a first effort, and so should not 
be too harshly judged; but, being a first 
effort, would have been the better for the 
absence of the innocent assumption of pre- 
ternatural wisdom and mature experience 
which does but exhibit its boyishness. It 
would be improved, too, by the removal of 
the scraps of Latin, French, and very doubt- 
ful Lowland Scottish which interlard its 
pages, but do not at all produce the effect 
which bacon does on veal similarly treated. 
But if Mr. Taylor—the anagram is too 
obvious—will try to write simply and 
straightforwardly, as he would in a business 
letter, avoiding the jerkiness which very 
young men think is a reproduction of French 
terseness, he may yetdo. There are some 
good situations in his story—not new, for one 
is substantially in Jane Eyre, and another in 
Lady Catherine Long’s Olivia, but tolerably 
well re-set-—and the book, though very 
erude, is not dull. 

Those who take up Hilda, tempted by its 
alternative title, in the hopes of finding 
romantic sentiments prettily expressed, are 
doomed to disappointment, for the story is 
a particularly matter-of-fact one, with little 
or nothing to justify its claim. The hero 
and heroine are engaged at the beginning of 
the volume, and the only crook in their lot 
is that the lady’s mother does not heartily 
like the match, and puts it off for some time, 
being finally overcome by the resolution of 
the young couple not to wait any longer, 
but to take the law into their own hands, 
which they might have done, so far as one 
can see, any time previously. This is a 
very slender peg on which to hang a story, 
but it is quite enough to carry all that is 
intrusted to it. There is a side episode of 
the flirtations of a half-pay officer with a 
young girl of the lower middle-class, which 
comes to nothing, and means only idleness 
on one side and vanity on the other. And 
there are a few military digressions which 
mark the author’s habits. But of love there 
is as little as may be throughout. 

Rose Turquand is a novel of a somewhat 
rare type. It is a religious story, in which 
there is nothing of a sectarian spirit, and in 
which the religion which is wrought into 
the texture of the narrative appears as the 
natural growth and outcome of the schooling 
of the characters, instead of the common 
fault being committed of composing a ser- 
mon ora controversial treatise first, and then 
throwing it into dialogue-form to make it 
go down with persons indisposed to serious 
study. Here the matter is handled quite 
otherwise, insomuch. that if the whole of 
the religious element were struck out, there 
would still remain a well-contrived plot, 
although the book would suffer in purpose 
by any such excision, inasmuch as a high 
form of self-sacrifice is its motive. The 
earlier portion, in which an orphan niece is 
introduced into a household ruled by a hard, 
selfish woman, who dislikes and ill-uses the 





stranger, necessarily provokes comparison 
with the memorable opening scenes of Jane 
Eyre ; but, though it cannot be said that the 
younger writer has not been influenced by 
the elder one, yet the treatment soon be- 
comes altogether independent of the model, 
and comes up for judgment on its own merits, 
which are considerable. The tone of the book 
is pure and healthy throughout, and the dic- 
tion is fairly good, though there is an occa- 
sional misplacement of a vocable, which 
marks imperfect revision for the press; the 
chief merit, however, is in the character of the 
heroine, which is drawn with a firm, clear 
touch, and is very noble, while thoroughly 
feminine, and not without a slight touch of 
humour, whose rarity in women makes it a 
finishing grace to those who possess it, but 
subordinate it to higher endowments. 

A Long Time Ago is a tale with some 
descriptive power, in which a somewhat 
trite subject is handled with enough diverg- 
ence from previous examples to prevent it 
from reading like a mere copy. The main 
idea is that of a girl engaged to a sailor 
cousin who is supposed lost at sea, and 
marrying, at her dying father’s request, a 
man much older than herself, for whom she 
has only respect, but who succeeds in winning 
her love, so that the return of the supposed 
dead man, though a disturbing element, can- 
not shake the new affection. The style wants 
ease and flow, as it is rather jerky and 
broken in parts, but there is capacity enough 
exhibited to make a more finished work 
from the same pen a reasonable probability. 

The author of Florimel Jones, in a brief 
preface, qualifies his book as no more than 
an attempt at authorship, ventured in the 
hope of doing better in a future effort, and 
of being stimulated, not discouraged, by 
criticism. The kindest advice that can be 
given him is to attempt less ambitious tasks 
than even this slightest of slight stories, 
which has no plot, no dialogue, no character- 
drawing, and no descriptive power (for, 
though the scene is laid in the untried region 
of Newfoundland, it might as well have 
been in Kentish Town, so far as any glimpse 
of colonial ways and local colouring is con- 
cerned), and to endeavour the construction 
of a tale short enough to be completed in 
one number of a weekly magazine, in which 
the interest must be derived from well 
managed incident leading up to some definite 
issue. When he has done that, and avoided 
such English as this: “Do not let him 
make a piano of you, Florimel ; he will try 
to, though, like he does of every woman,” 
he may achieve passable work after long 
apprenticeship. But he is no wizard, to 
make a mock Florimel out of Newfoundland 
fog and cod-liver oil, and certainly there is 
nothing of the beauty of the snow, the 
plasticity of the wax, or the vivacity of the 
quicksilver, out of which Spenser’s witch 
fashioned her counterfeit Florimel, visible 
in T. U.’s heroine. 
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LAW BOOKS. 


An Introduction to the History of the Law of 
Real Property, with Original Authorities. By 
Kenelm Edward Digby, M.A., late Vinerian 
Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford, 





&e. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This volume 
fcrms one of the law publications of the Clarendon 
Press series, and like the rest is primarily in- 
tended for the use of students at the University. 
It appears to be the outcome of the lectures 
delivered by Mr. Digby as Vinerian Reader, and 
may thus be regarded as an illustration of 
the renewed vitality which is beginning to 
characterise that neglected foundation. There 
has been, up to the present time, no introduc- 
tory stage through which the student might pass 
from the antiquities of constitutional law to the 
modern practice of the Courts. Blackstone's 
Commentaries, the first-fruits of the Vinerian 
bequest a hundred years ago, which to a 
certain extent served this purpose in their day, 
have themselves become the materials of legal 
history. It is now possible for the task to be 
undertaken from a far superior stand-point. The 
labours of our recent historians, and especially of 
Prof. Stubbs, have laid a sure foundation of 
accurate knowledge which leaves little to be 
desired. Mr. Joshua Williams, Q.O., in his 
treatise on Real Property Law, which became at 
once a classic to the law-student, has revealed the 
secret that the essential principles of conveyancing 
can be learnt outside the chambers of the draughts- 
man. It is Mr. Digby's aim to bridge the gap 
which still intervenes between the historian 
and the lawyer. His work is intended in the first 
place to mark the termination of the legal depart- 
ment of a liberal education, but it will be no less 
useful for that growing class of young lawyers who 
are anxious to maintain that their profession is 
capable of being infused with the spirit of scientific 
research. For Mr. Digby has demonstrated, more 
clearly than has ever been attempted before, that 
life of organic development which is visible to the 
eye of the historian amid “the congeries of 
ancient custom and mediaeval and modern inno- 
vation which is called the law of real property.” 
He has elucidated his subject in the one a 
method by means of copious quotations from the 
original authorities, whether charters, classical 
text-books, statutes, or cases. These extracts are 
prefaced by short historical disquisitions, and 
accompanied by a sufficiency of explanatory com- 
ment. The only criticism that might be made is 
upon the division of the work into two parts. The 
Ee of this arrangement is not quite satis- 
actory, and the second half seems altogether the 
weaker of the two. But it would be unjust to 
conclude without stating that the whole book is 
admirable for its learning, accuracy, and clear- 
ness ; and that it has satistied a conspicuous want. 


The Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, with 
Annotations, §c. By Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.O. 
(Clayton and Co.) The changes in the procedure 
of English law caused by the erection of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature have, as was to be 
expected, furnished occasion to a crop of Commen- 
taries. The difficulties that must be removed 
before the new system can work smoothly are, no 
doubt, great and many; but Sir Patrick Col- 
quhoun was ill-advised when he volunteered his 
public “assistance in the interpretation” of the 
reforming statutes. He has scarcely attempted to 
conceal his antipathy to the innovations that have 
now become law. He dedicates his book to Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, and prefixes a Greek motto which 
implies that his obedience to Acts of Parliament 
is only of compulsion. When approached in such 
a spirit, the task of the annotator 1s scarcely likel 
to be well performed. The Acts, together wit 
the Rules of Court, &c., may be obtained ata 
low price from any law-stationer. It is the intro- 
duction, the notes, and the index which alone 
afford justification for charging fifteen shillings for 
the present volume. On the title-page it is stated 
that the editor has also added “ Appendices ;” 
but on reference to the text, it will be found that 
these “‘ Appendices” are merely a reprint of the 
forms issued by authority of the Judges. The 
introduction gives no help whatever to a right 
understanding of the main subject of the book. 
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It contains a most misleading summary of the 
History of the English Courts of Law, and a 
few feeble criticisms on the new system. It 
abounds with grammatical solecisms and other 
faults, which are too numerous to be condoned as 
printer’s errors; and it is coloured throughout by 
a perverse misapprehension of the broad facts of 
legal reform. The notes are neither instructive to 
the student nor of much use for the practitioner, 
and the index is arranged on a cumbrous principle 
which seems intended to obstruct facility of refer- 
ence. The general appearance of the volume and 
the mode of printing adopted are less disagreeable 
than is the case with most law books. 

Constitutional Law and Legal History ; Sume Re- 
marks on Education for the Bar, By J.J. Hooper, 
Fellow of Oriel. (Judd & Co.) The perusal of 
this little pamphlet might perhaps serve as an 
antidote to the theory of constitutional history 
inculeated by Sir Patrick Colquhoun ; but in itself 
the work is too slight to have much permanent 
value. Mr. Hooper has taken his general prin- 
ciples from such sound students as Freeman and 
Stubbs; but he has not applied them with the 
skill of their original authors. It sounds odd 
to find the pagan Anglo-Saxons described in 
the first person as “ We,” and to read that “ our 
domestic and social institutions, as described by 
Tacitus must be studied in England by 
him who wishes to see the results of their natural 
and spontaneous growth.” It is yet more surprising 
to come across the statement that “the Roman law 
in its earlier stages was influenced by Etruscan 
civilisation.” Mr. Hooper, however, has evidently 
taken an honest interest in his subject, which 
renders it the more to be regretted that his study 
of history should have induced him to adopt old- 
world views concerning the course of legal pro- 
gress and the proper education of barristers. 


The Faculty of Laws and the Idea of Law: an 
Introductory Lecture by Alfred Hopkinson, B.A., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Law in Owens 
College. gg J. E. Cornish.) In this 
pamphlet Mr. Hopkinson has published the in- 
augural lecture with which he opened his career 
as successor to Prof. Bryce at Owens College, 
Manchester. As is implied by the title, he has 
discussed the two most important aspects of his 
subject at the present day. The position which 
the study of law ought to occupy in the curri- 
culum of a liberal education has by no means been 
yet determined in this country, and the philo- 
sophical study of law in connexion with the sister 
sciences and as part of the organic whole of human 
knowledge cannot even be explained without diffi- 
culty to an English audience. To these two 
yar Prof. Hopkinson has courageously ad- 

ressed himself; and, without holding forth any 
delusive hopes of popularising what can never be 
popular, he has vindicated alike the usefulness of 
his teaching office and the dignity of his study. 
It would be idle to say either that he enunciates 
new views on legal education, or that he has anti- 
cipated his years by any striking discovery in the 
theory of his subject. He displays, however, in 
an eminent degree the qualities which are wanted 
in his position—an earnest desire to inform his 
class by precept and example, a comprehension of 
the scattered principles of jurisprudence, and, 
above all, a disposition to extend the limited area 
of his subject by industry and research. With all 
due gratitude to the labours of Austin and Sir H. 
Maine, it must be admitted that an immense deal 
remains to be accomplished before law, viewed 

oth in its analytical and historical aspect, can be 
raised to its proper place as one of the supreme 
departments of science. It is not the least of 
Prof. Hopkinson’s merits, and the one most full of 
promise, that he appears to be fully conscious of the 
present low and confused condition of his subject ; 
and that he is desirous as well as capable of de- 
voting himself to that branch of his functions 
which is concerned not so much with education as 
with the advancement of knowledge. As a point 
of subordinate criticism, it may be suggested that 
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he will do well in the future to avoid excessive 
quotation from Aristotle and similar marks of 
style, which betray the too fresh traces of his late 
Alma Mater. 


Supplement to the Elements of Law. By W. 
Markby, Judge of the High Court of Judicature 
at Calcutta. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This 
little book is, as the name implies, a mere appendix 
to the former treatise by the same author. It 
consists of three chapters, on the Transfer of 
Ownership, on Security, and on Succession, which 
happen to have been written subsequently to the 
sellination of the second edition of The Elements 
of Law. It is unfortunate that they could not 
have been incorporated in that work; but this 
offence against symmetry is the heaviest fault 
that hostile criticism can find. Mr. Markby has 
already established his reputation as an authority 
on the principles of general jurisprudence. In 
clearness of style, combined with adequate learn- 
ing, he stands at the head of all the writers upon 
a subject which is rapidly rising towards a higher 
position in this country. His treatment of each 
topic is severely condensed, but never so as to 
become unintelligible, or even unduly dry. The 
somewhat personal form in which his work is 
cast is to be referred to the circumstance that 
it was originally delivered in a series of 
lectures to native Indian students. The result 
proves that no mode of exposition is more effective 
in print, when the teaching is not limited to the 
cram-work of an examination. It remains to add 
that this supplement fully maintains the former 
level of excellence. There is about it a freshness 
of tone, and an absence of obscure reference and 
quotation, which will recommend it alike to the 
student and the general reader. 


The Institutes of Justinian, translated with 
Notes, By J. I. Abdy, LL.D., Judge of County 
Courts, and late Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge, and Bryan Walker, 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. (Cambridge: University Press.) This 
book also is an indication that the study of juris- 
prudence, as introductory to the practice of law, 
is extending at the English universities, The 
syndics of the Cambridge Press have been stirred 
into an honourable rivalry by the success of the 
Clarendon Press series. It is to be regretted, 
however, that they have not chosen some less 
hackneyed subject than the Institutes of Justinian. 
The edition of that work by Mr. Sandars has 
become almost a classic, and it will hardly be sup- 
planted by the volume under notice, except _ 
haps in the class-room of the new co-editor. 
Sandars’ book, indeed, was not without faults; 
and, in particular, it was not sufficiently written 
up to the point of modern study in Germany. In 
this last respect Dr. Abdy and Dr. Walker may 
claim the advantage ; but, on the other hand, they 
have not avoided the error of overloading their 
pages, especially in the appendices, with a mass of 
disputatious criticism. In clearness of arrange- 
ment, and in all the aids that a printer anda pub- 
lisher can give, the old edition need not fear its 
new rival. Altogether, the appearance of the 
Cambridge book is disappointing, nor in matter is 
it free from reprehensible mistakes. For example, 
in the note on page 2 there may be noticed at 
least three instances of confused thought, where 
the editors have misunderstood Austin’s Science of 
Jurisprudence. “ Right” ought not, in any sense, 
to be opposed to “ positive law;” a classification 
of duties into divine, natural, moral and positive, 
exhibits the very cross division which Austin 
laboured so hard to expose; and the existence 
of “divine rights” is expressly denied by the 
same authority. The notes to the text are brief, 
but the essays in the appendix on certain leading 
topics are of such a nature as to satisfy the reader 
that the briefness of the notes is not due to want 
of erudition, 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Hurst AND Biackert will issue during 
the present month the new novel entitled As Long 
as She Lived, by Mr. F. W. Robinson, author of 
Grandmother's Money, in three volumes. 


A Prower of Logic, on a perfectly novel plan, 
has been contributed by Prof. Jevons to the series 
of Science Primers edited by Profs, Huxley, 
Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart. It is free from the 
technicalities and symbols which make most logical 
treatises repulsive to many minds ; and it appears to 
unabated adapted to serve both as an introduc- 
tion to scientific reasoning, and as a guide to 
sound judgment and reasoning in the ordinary 
affairs of life. 


Unner the title of A Centennial Commissioner 
in Europe, 1874-6, Colonel John W. Forney has. 
collected in a 12mo volume the letters he for- 
warded to his paper, the Philadelphia Press. The 
work is announced for publication by Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott and Co., of London and Phila- 
delphia, and as the outcome of an American's im- 
pressions of European civilisation will be inter- 
esting to not a few of the writer’s countrymen. 


THE monograph As to Roger Williams, and his 
“ Banishment ” yom the Massachusetts Plantation, 
by Henry Martyn Dexter, D.D., announced as 
forthcoming some time since in the ACADEMY, has 
been issued from the press at Boston. The book 
is a handsome small quarto, printed in antique 
type, and, though no more than 152 pages in 
length, bears evidence of laborious and scholarly 
research in the number of its notes, amounting 
to 579. 


Mr. Exxior Stock is about to issue in his fac- 
simile series a reproduction of the first edition of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 


Herr Fritz Scuvurz, of Kénigsberg, has edited 
the Early English Legend of Pope Gregory from 
the Auchinleck MS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh. The Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, has lately com- 

leted the large portion of work for the Chaucer 
E ocioty’s Concordance to Chaucer's Works which 
he undertook some three years ago—namely, the: 
General Prologue and the “ Knight’s Tale.” Mr. 
Gibbs has long been a zealous a of the Philo- 
logical, Early ‘english Text, and Chaucer Societies, 
and also of the Roxburghe Club. 


Tue Syndics of the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, have undertaken the publication of a 
History of Nepaul, translated from the Sanskrit 
and Parbatiya, and edited by Dr. D. Wright, late 
Residency-Surgeon at Katmandoo, The work, 
which will be illustrated, will comprise a sketch. 
of the present state of Nepaul by the editor, and 
a brief list of his collection of Sanskrit and Tibetan 
MSS., chiefly relating to Buddhism, which now 
belong to the University Library, Cambridge. 
This collection is larger and more important than 
the similar collections of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety and the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. 
Some of the palm-leaf MSS. are of + an- 
tiquity, the oldest being dated Nepaul, Samvat 3, 5, 
and 10—i.e. a.p. 883, 885, and 890—respectively. 
There are many other dated MSS. of the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Spe- 
cimen pages of some of the oldest will be photo- 
graphed in the next part of the Oriental Series 
of the Palaeographical Society. 


A sTaTEMENT has recently been made by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson at the anniversary meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society that Mr. George 
Smith had discovered the site of the ancient 
Hittite capital, which was named the “Gate- 
City,” and that his discovery will enable us not 
only to explain the traces of Egyptian art which 
are met with in Assyria, but also to prove the 
truth of Mr. Hyde Clarke’s theory that the Hit- 
tites are the ancestors of the Etruscans. Appa- 
rently, almost the sole reason for the latter asser- 
tion was the imaginary fact that the capital of 
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Etruria was named the “Gate-City,” and a very 

uestionable connexion supposed to exist between 
the Latin Janus and janua. It is highly satis- 
factory to find the Etruscan mystery at last likely 
to be cleared up, though it is difficult to see how 
two Latin words can throw any light on the 
subject. Whatever view be taken of Etruscan, 
nobody has ever pretended that it was Latin, 
while to compare Latin and “ Hittite” belongs to 
@ pre-scientific age of philology. It is refreshing 
to come across a revival of the theory which 
brought the Rasena by easy stages from m in 
Assyria to Tuscany. What Mr. Smith really has 
done seems to be this: he has discovered what 
may turn out to be the site of Carchemish, and 
what is at all events the site of the capital of the 
once powerful and civilised Hittite population. 
Among other relics he has disinterred there is a 
monolith covered with Hamathite hieroglyphics, 
a discovery which verifies the conjecture that this 
curious writing was of Hittite origin. To talk 
about Etruscans, however, in connexion with this 
discovery is to import a sensational element into 
it which the facts do not justify. 


Dr. Lzoporp Serremann, of Berlin, pro 
to deliver at St. George’s Hall, under distinguished 
ss a series of four lectures on some of 
oethe’s masterpieces : they will extend from June 
19 to July 10. The lectures will relate respect- 
ively to Hermann and Dorothea, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, Tasso, and Gét= von Berlichingen. 


A VERY serious discussion, affecting the interests 
of learning in Ireland, came to an issue in the 
ublic debate of the Royal Irish Academy last 
Monday week. The facts are briefly these. A 
scheme of mation of learned Societies in 
Ireland has long been talked about and threatened ; 
but the present Government, acting through Lord 
Sandon, seemed likely to carry it into effect. For 
this purpose they found little objection on the 
part of the Royal Dublin Society, who seemed 
aot unwilling to have their library merged in a 
public Irish Library, their membership in that of 
a Royal Irish Society, and their officials paid in- 
creased salaries by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. But the Royal Irish Academy, whose officers 
are practically unpaid, and whose dignity and tra- 
ditions are of a high order, has resisted all attempts 
at amalgamation. To the request of the Govern- 
ment that they should give up their precious Museum 
of Irish Antiquities to form a part of a national 
museum, they replied that they would only do 
80 on condition of its being kept together in 
Dublin, and under the management of the Society’s 
officers, They also objected to accounting for 
their annual t (2,000/.) through any South 
Kensington officials, it having been hitherto the 
tice to send this account directly through the 
sh office. The only answer received to this 
teply was a curt order from Government, stating 
that in future they must account through South 
Kensington, with a view to furthering the proposed 
amalgamation. To this the Academy has replied 
by an almost unanimous vote that they will not 
do so, and will rather abandon their annual grant 
than submit to the interference of a quasi-scientific 
Government Department. The Royal {rish Aca- 
emy claims the right of remaining as heretofore, 
under the same conditions as the Royal Society, the 
British Museum, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
the Royal Irish Academy of Music, and other 
learned Societies, which now account directly to 
Government, and not through the so-called Science 
and Art Department. It remains to be seen what 
answer the Government will give to the strong 
protest of the Academy. 


Ata recent meeting of the Section of Russian 
Language and Literature of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburg, M. Sresnefsky com- 
municated the discovery by A. P. Hilferding of 
an eleventh-century octateuch in South Slavonic 
character, with two large-sized pages of facsimile 
illustrations. This manuscript, found by Hilferd- 
ing during his last journey, now forms part of the 


Khludoff collection, and is mentioned in the de- 
scription of that collection by A. N. Popoff, under 
No. 136, where it is referred to the fourteenth- 
fifteenth century. In the book of the Archiman- 
drite Amphilochius, however, it is described in 
detail and compared with readings in other MSS., 
the Greek text being also given where requisite. 
M. Sresnefsky also mentioned an important work 
by the Archimandrite Sergius—the second volume 
of the complete Almanac for the East, containing 
1) amonthly calendar; (2) remarks for every day; 
3) appendices and indexes ; the whole forming 
a volume of sixty-four sheets of printed matter. 

Tue following extracts from the constitution of 
the American Philological Society will show the 
scope of its operations. It is now principally at 
work in the direction of establishing and promul- 
gating a new phonetic alphabet and general 
orthographic reform. The second article of the 
constitution is as follows :— 

“The objects of the society shall be to cultivate the 
science of language ; to establish, perfect, and propa- 
gate au orthographic Kosmoglot ; to trace the origin, 
growth, and relationship of languages; to collect 
grammars, vocabularies, and specimens of ancient and 
modern tongues ; to encourage the study of hierogly- 
phics, mythological emblems, temples, images, old in- 
scriptions, coins, and in general all the records and 
relics of the past ; to investigate problems of ethno- 
logy ; to publish a literary journal and such other 
works as the society may deem proper.” 

Another article further says :— 

“The Board shall have the power to decide upon 

the orthography to be used in recording their proceed- 
ings or in publishing such works as may be deemed 
advisable for the establishment and spread of a true 
phonetic system, and this shall be regarded as the 
standard orthography of the society.” 
One of the immediate labours of this society is 
that of making arrangements for a convention at 
Philadelphia during the exhibition. It is also 
planned to hold a world’s convention in London in 
the year 1878. The rooms of the American Philo- 
logical Society are at 19 Great Jones Street, New 
York. Dr. D. P. Holton is the secretary. , 


WE have received Penzance: Past and Present, 
a Lecture, by George Bown Millett. It is not 
an easy task to compress the history of a town 
like Penzance within the limits of an ordinary 
popular lecture; nevertheless, Mr. Millett has 
succeeded in imparting to his hearers, and, by 
printing his paper in compliance with their re- 
quest, in conveying to others besides his audience 
much interesting information concerning his native 
place, which from the mildness and salubrity of its 
climate may justly be considered the Mentone of 
England. Tn this little monograph Mr. Millett has 
shown that he is well qualified to enter more deeply 
into the history of the town he loves so well, and 
when he has completed the publication of the parish 
registers of Madron (of which parish Penzance 
was formerly a hamlet), which he is known to 
have in the press, and which, we observe, was 
favourably commented upon at the recent meeting 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, we hope 
that, as a recreation from his professional avoca- 
tions, he will direct his attention to the subject. 
The knowledge possessed by so able a resident as 
Mr. Millett cannot fail to be of the greatest value 
in the compilation of a full and complete history 
of the very interesting town of Penzance. 


Tue publishing firm of Theobald Grieben in 
Berlin has commenced the issue of a Bibliothek fiir 
Wissenschaft und Literatur, which is intended to 
include every year a number of valuable works on 
politics, law, history, philosophy, medicine, 
natural history and literature. The enterprise, 
which demands the close and permanent co-opera- 
tion of writers of scientific eminence, deserves 
every encouragement in the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the German publishing trade. One 
book of the historical series has been already com- 
leted—Drei Biicher Geschichte wnd Politik, by 

rof. Ottokar Lorenz, of Vienna. It comprises 





seventeen essays, which have already appeared in 





various periodical publications. They are not all 
of equal value, and some might have been omitted 
without any great loss, though it is satisfactory to 
have them all together. The English reader will 
be especially interested in the articles on English 
history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
on Lord Palmerston, and on the growth of the 
English Constitution. The second publication, 
the Handbuch der Geschichte Oecsterreichs, by Prof. 
Krones, of Gratz, will be of still greater import- 
ance. It will be issued in three volumes, or seven- 
teen numbers, of which latter three have already 
appeared. The name of the author is too well 
known to leave any doubt of the excellence of his 
work. 





Tne June number of the Revue Philosophique 
contains a characteristic article by E. von Hart- 
mann, headed “Schopenhauer, and his disciple 
Frauenstiidt.” The latter has recently attempted 
in his Neue Briefe to refortify his master’s positions 
against the attacks of opponents, and more par- 
ticularly to remove, or at least to tone down, the 
apparent contradiction between certain of Scho- 
penhauer's doctrines (as that of eternal ideas and 
typical forms) and the new scientific ideas of 
evolution. Hartmann—who defines his mental 
attitude in relation to Schopenhauer as “the im- 
partiality of the historian,” while that of Frauen- 
stiidt is said to be “a personal veneration ”—dis- 
putes many of the latter's interpretations of his 
master, and seeks to show by a re-exposition of 
Schopenhauer’s doctrines that they are not fitted 
to be the basis of a permanently satisfactory 
hilosophy. The true way to deal with Schopen- 
auer to-day is to co-ordinate him with the other 
ost-Kantian thinkers, especially Schelling and 
egel, combining the best fruits of their different 
systems. The article seems to be well adapted to 
disguise from those who are not directly familiar 
with the writings of Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
how much of the latter’s Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious is directly derived from the former. 


Tue Contemporary Review opens with an article 
by Mr. Gladstone on “The Courses of Religious 
Thought,” which is more commensurate with 
ordinary rational discussion than most of his 
theological exercitations. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that his sincere horror of Erastianism does not 
make him take a severer view of the Christianity 
of Russia; but, in fact, he imagines that it is the 
duty of religion to adapt itself to civilisation, not 
of civilisation to adapt itself to religion, and con- 
sequently Erastianism only offends him when it 

roclaims itself too boastfully. Arthur Arnold 

as plenty of tragical details of the oppression 
practised in “ Persia in 1876;” perhaps the most 
striking is the punishment of highway robbers, 
who in one Government were walled up in brick 
cylinders, which were filled up with liquid plaster 
that hardened long before the wretches died of 
cold and congestion. Mr. Campbell continues his 
admirable papers on “ The Revision of the English 
New Testament.” He admires Tyndale highly, 
giving him credit for a great perception of idiom, 
and defends the rendering of rods owfopévous 
in Acts ii. 47, on the ground that he scented 
Hebraism. Here is a pregnant remark : “ It must 
remain doubtful whether some peculiarities of our 
version which have been ascribed to mistrans- 
lation are not rather to be accounted for by the 
fact that the English idiom is habitually less 
precise in some things than the Greek.” The 
second of Mr. Fairbairn’s papers on Strauss con- 
tains a very convenient summary of the contro- 
versy on the Life of Jesus. Dr. Abbott, in his 
reply to Mr. Spedding, raises a very strong 
presumption that Bacon, in narrating his relations 
with Essex, gave way more or less to that bias in 
his own favour which warps the recollection of 
most men who have to defend themselves by nar- 
rating their part in doubtful transactions of some 
years back. Sir John Lubbock thinks our present 
system of elementary education might be im- 
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roved if botany as taught under the auspices of 
Sonn Dawes and Professor Henslow could be 
substituted for history as generally taught now. 


In the Fortnightly Horace White has an in- 
structive article on the “Financial Crisis in 
America.” At the close, attention is called to the 
exemption of France from the periodical crises 
which afflict Anglo-Saxon commerce; is this 
exemption due in part to the fact that in France 
every public body is a pretty constant and very 
honest borrower, so that the savings which in 
England accumulate till they tempt fictitious 
trading find comparatively safe investments? 
George Meredith’s “ Ballad of Past Meridian” is 
short and sweet. ©. Bridge describes “ Early 
Autumn on the Yang Tze” in a quaint and sym- 
pathetic way; it seems that the country people 
in the neighbourhood of Shanghai are filthy and 
well-to-do. The most noticeable point in Leslie 
Stephen’s “ Agnostic’s Apology” is the attempt to 
show that the advocates of free-will are in a 
dilemma whether to rest responsibility on la- 
borious merit or spontaneous virtue. J.T. Bunce 
(a new writer?) discourses pleasantly of James 
Northcote, R.A., whom Hazlitt thought suitable 
to play Johnson to his Boswell. There was this 
fitness in the selection: the conversation of both 
was better than their ostensible works. 


Mrs. OLIPHANt’s new story in the Cornhill 
begins with a prosperous woman sickening for 
cancer, and anxious to indulge her last caprices 
before the disease has declared itself, and to make 
sure of euthanasia as soon as it has. 8. C. trans- 
lates the “Hymn to Demeter,” with the needful 
illustrations, KE. W.G. describes Walter von der 
Vogelweide, laying some stress on his cynicism 
and the pietism which he acquired in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Elizabeth. 


In Macmillan there is an interesting article on 
the stage in France, by the Vicomte de Calonne, 
noticeable for the extreme severity with which 
Frédérick Lemaitre is judged. Prof. Colvin takes 
up and combats successfully—let us hope, for the 
last time—a point recently urged in defence of 
prize-fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
prize-fellow in London is supposed to exercise a 
regenerating influence by dining-out and writing 
for the magazines. This Mr. Colvin shows to be 
illusory, and the prize-fellow to be a superfluous 
element, whether at the dinner-table or in the 
magazine :— 

“ This institution of prize-fellowships (he says) at 
the same time locks up the material resources that 
we want, and perpetuates the moral and intellectual 
conditions to which we would put an end;... it 
starves Oxford and Cambridge as homes of learning 
and education ; it tempts students to study for money, 
and to abandon study when they have won the prize.” 
Mr. Oreighton reviews the recent volume of 
“Essays on the Endowment of Research ” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry 8. King and Co. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine there are some 
entertaining notes by Karl Blind on the “ White 
‘Woman of Berlin,” who appears before a death in 
the royal family. It seems she is really a form of 
Friga, or Bertha, the mythical ancestress, as 


Odin is the mythical ancestor, of all old German 
families. 


In Belgravia the “New Republic” promises 
ill; it is a series of imaginary conversations made 
up, so far, of coarse and close parodies of well- 
known writers. 

Ir isa pity that the Northumbrian watering- 

lace where a contributor of Blackwood wintered 
is disguised under a | yea the description 
is very picturesque and fresh. 


In Temple Bar the American Senator, Elias 
Gotobed of Mickwa, makes his appearance to- 
wards the close of the second fnstalanent of Mr, 
Trollope’s story. Mark Twain describes the 
facts concerning the recent ‘ Carnival of Crime in 
Connecticut,” showing how he killed his con- 
science and lived happy ever after. 





THIs paper appears simultaneously in the 
Atlantic Monthly, which is in other ways in- 
teresting. H. James, Jr., begins a new story, “ The 
American.” W. D. Howells describes a Shaker 
village which is gradually dying out, apparently 
because the country within thirty-five miles of 
Boston is being gradually depopulated. The cur- 
rent number of Mrs. Kemble’s “Old Woman's 
Gossip” contains her impressions of Arthur 
Hallam, Stirling, Miss O’Niel, Malibran and 
Sontag, and an account of her own début. 

In Fraser J. A. F. writes on Lord Macaulay 
with full and liberal appreciation of his personal 
character ; otherwise the article reminds us of a 
proverb, which may be paraphrased—“ when 
rhetoricians fall out historians come by their 
own.” 


Tue Revue des Deux’ Mondes for May 15 con- 
tains one of the most interesting of M. A. Leroy 
Beaulieu’s articles on Russia. It deals with the 
Russian nobility, and gives a very clear account 
of its three-fold origin: the princes of the House 
of Rurik ; the Boiars, who had the right of trans- 
ferring their services from prince to prince; and 
the more or less privileged bureaucracy. M. 
Ernest Lavisse’s article on the “ Foundation of the 
University of Berlin,” @ propos of the reform of 
superior instruction in France, is noticeable for 
a shrewd criticism on the University Law 
of the late Chamber, which, he says, will 
change little from an educational point of 
view, as the method of teaching in the State 
university is identical with that of the Jesuits. 
M. Othenin d’Haussonville’s articles on Michelet 
lead us to suppose that there was much less secret 
history in his life than in Sainte-Beuve’s. The 
writer makes what he can of Michelet’s first 
marriage, which was unfortunate, and of the 
second, which was happy, and explains how his 
talent was perverted by popularity-hunting after 
the quarrel into which he drifted with the 
Jesuits, and by having to undergo “la revanche 
d’une imagination moins pure que sa vie.” M. L. 
G. Schlumberger has a curious article on the 
coinage of the Frank Principalities, all whose 
money of commerce was imitated from Maho- 
metan coinage so exactly as to incur Papal 
censure. 





WE have received Gout and Rheumatic Gout, 
by Dr. A. B, Garrod, third edition (Longmans) ; 
Vivisection; The Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and the Royal Commission 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) ; Experiences in Spiritual- 
asm, by Catherine Berry, second edition (Burns) ; 
On the Prospects of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
by William Hoyle (Salford: Roberts); Cultur- 
geschichte in threr natiirlichen Entwicklung bis zur 
Gegenwart, von F’. von Hellwald, 2. Aufl., 1. Lfg. 
(Augsburg: Lampart); St. Paul's Cathedral: the 
Impression and the Remedy, by the author of The 


Art Impressions of Dresden (Hardwicke and 
Bogue). 








OBITUARY. 


Diz, Friedrich, at Bonn, May 29, aged 82. 

EADIE, Rev. John, DD., at Glasgow, June 3, aged 63. [Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in the Divinity Hall of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland; author of a 
Bible Cyclopaedia, commentaries on several of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, a Life of Dr. Kitto, &c.; member of the New 
Testament Committee of Biblical Revision.] 

SovuLi£, Eudore, at Paris, May 30. [Author of Moliére et sa 
Samille, &c.] 








THE LATE PROF. DIEZ. 


THE death of Dr. Friedrich Christian Diez re- 
moves the last of three great contemporary gram- 
marians, each practically the founder of that 
branch of comparative philology to which he 
devoted himself. Bourn in 1794, nine years after 
Grimm, and three after Bopp, Diez survived the 
former by thirteen years, the latter by nine; 
living to celebrate (in 1871) the jubilee of his 
dcctorate, and to write at the age of eighty an 
elegant and valuable essay on one of the sections 





of the science which he founded. Though the 
Romanische Grammatik, whose first volume was 
published in 1836, can hardly share with its 
predecessor, the Deutsche Grammatik, and even 
the Verglewhende Grammattk, the distinction of 
having created linguistic science, it at least 
created the Romanic branch of it; all Romanic 
hilologists are Diez’s pupils, and if some of them 
san outstripped their master, it is chiefly be- 
cause his point of departure was chaos, theirs, the 
order he had evolved from it. A second and 
much improved edition of the work appeared in 
1856 ; and if it cannot be said of the third edition 
(1872) that it has kept with the discoveries 
of the intervening period, it is still the indispen- 
sable manual of Romanic students, and the only 
compendium of Neo-Latin philology available to 
more general workers, The other works of Diez, 
valuable as they are, can hardly be compared in 
importance to his grammar; but we must mention 
the Etymologisches Worterbuch, first published in 
1853, in which he applied to the determination of 
Romanic derivations the phonetic laws he had 
established in his masterwork, and thus converted 
etymology from guesswork into science. Diez 
was appointed Professor in the University of 
Bonn in 1823, and retained the post till his death, 
lecturing on and working at the philology and 
literature of the Romanic languages for more than 
half acentury. It is pleasant to record that the 
value of his labours was recognised in his lifetime 
both in and out of his special circle; from various 
Governments (not the English, of course) he re- 
ceived orders of knighthood, and his jubilee 
brought him ounguetiliiions and homage from 
crowds of his disciples and fellow-workers. 
Henry NIcot. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Lieut. Cameron has begun a pleasantly-written 
sketch of his great journey across Africa in the 
June number of Good Words, which will be of 
great interest to the general reader while waiting 
for his book. This first paper leads up from the 
starting-point of the expedition, through the 
trying coast region in which Cameron's fellow- 
travellers, Moffat and Dillon, fell victims to African 
fever, and onwards by the Arab settlement at 
Unyanyembé to the shores of Lake Tanganyika. 
The map of Central Africa accompanying the 
narrative, though on a small scale, is of original 
value, since it gives for the first time the 
accurate reduction of Cameron’s manuscript — 
from the east coast to the lake, and from 
Dilolo to the west coast; the central portion of 
the route, between Tanganyika and Dilolo, having 
already been published by the Geographical Society. 
Tue description of Mr. E. Young's first steam- 
launch voyage on Lake Nyassa from the mission 
station of Livingstonia, and his map of the lake, 
have reached England, and will be discussed at 
the next meeting of the Geographical Society. 
Mr. Young steamed along the eastern side of 
the lake, Livingstone and Kirk having followed 
the western shore in their boat voyage of 1861. 
Besides giving a more accurate outline of the 
eastern side of the lake, which had only 
been seen by Livingstone from a great dis- 
tance, Young has made the remarkable discovery 
that the lake extends northward for fully 100 
miles beyond the point at which Livingstone 
supposed it to terminate, and has mapped it to 
9° 20’ south latitude, or to within a short distance 
of the latitude of the south end of Tanganyika, 
though two or three de further east in long!- 
tude. Young has also learned that a river named 
the Rovuma flows out of the north end of Nyassa; 
but very direct and positive evidence will doubt- 
less be required before the fact of the existence of 
a large outlet at the north as well as at the south 
end of the lake can be accepted by geographers. 


THE second Anuario Hidrografico de la Ma- 
rina de Chéle, published at Santiago, has just been 
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received. The bulk of the volume is occupied by 
an excellent translation and condensation of the 
published sailing directions of the chief maritime 
countries relating to all coasts of the globe; but 
a considerable part is given to the valuable reports 
of original surveys made by the vessels of the 
Chilian marine along. the coasts of the republic, 
adding very considerably to the knowledge of 
the intricate archipelago which borders South- 
ern Chile and Patagonia, and stretches down 
to the Strait of Magellan. Altogether the volume 
gives good evidence of the steady progress of this 
most advanced of the South American republics. 


WE understand that the Ohevalier Cristoforo 
Negri, the energetic President of the Italian 
Geographical Society, intends to be present at the 
forthcoming meeting of the British Association 
at Glasgow. 


A TRIANGULATION of the island of Java was 
begun in 1854 for the Dutch Government map by 
S. H. and G. A. de Lange, but at that time the 
work was carried on simply for the purposes of the 
survey, and not with the object of making use of 
the work for the measurement of a degree of the 
earth’s surface. After several Residencies had been 
triangulated the work came to a standstill from 
1858 till 1861, when it was again uninter- 
ruptedly resumed. On the representation of Dr. 
J. A. C. Oudemans in 1866 the Government deter- 
mined to make use of the triangulation for the 
measurement of a degree of latitude and longitude. 
As a preliminary step towards this end an elabo- 
rate comparison of the scales of the instruments 
employed in measuring the bases with standard 
measures was instituted by Dr. Oudemans, the 
apparatus having been brought to Europe for this 
purpose ; and he has now published, in German, 
the first portion of a volume describing the tri- 
angulation and giving the results of his com- 
parisons of the scales and measurements. 


Tue following telegram has been received from 
Gen. Skobelef, dated from Ferghana, April 27 
(May 9):—The Kara Kirghizes, at the instiga- 
tion of Abdullah Beg, interrupted the caravan 
route to Kashgar, and, having selected a strong 
position in the valley of Yangi-arik, seventeen 
miles from the fortress of Gulsha, proclaimed a 
gaza (religious war). On April of (May 6) I 
marched from Gulsha... and the following day 
the foree under my command stormed the 
enemy's position, although strongly fortified, driv- 
ing them from their earthworks at the point 
of the bayonet, and taking possession of a 
bridge and their camp. The enemy, number- 
ing 1,500, fled, pursued by the mounted rifle- 
men for seventeen miles beyond Sofi-Kurgan. 
Skobelef continued his march on Uzkend after 
receiving the submission of the rebellious Begs, 
and by last accounts was superintending the 
making of a carriage-road between Ush and 
Gulsha, The following sub-division of Ferghana 
for administrative and economical purposes has 
been confirmed by General Kaufmann, the 
Governor of Turkestan: (1) the town of Kokand ; 
@) the districts of Kokand, Marghilan, Andijan, 

sh, Chimion, Namangan, and Just. These dis- 
tricts will ‘be defined more accurately by and 
by; for the present their limits remain exactly 
as they were under the rule of the Begs. Of 
the principal towns of Ferghana, Kokand has 
10,000 houses and 300 mosques; Marghilan has 
6,000 houses and 300 mosques; Andijan has 
4,000 houses and 200 mosques; Namangan has 
4,000 houses and 250 mosques ; Uzkend has 1,000 
houses and 70 mosques; and Balikchi has 1,000 
houses and 50 mosques. The oldest inhabitants 
of the late Khanat are probably the Tajiks (of 
a race) ; but their numbers are insignificant, 
and are year by year becoming more so in all 
ae of Central Asia, as they are absorbed by the 

zheks, a race of Turks who have migrated from 
Tashkend, Samarkand, Bokhara, and other places. 
The nomad inhabitants are Kirghizes, including 
® more warlike but less numerous Kipchaks, 





The whole population may be roughly estimated 
at 960,000, according to Kuhn. 


A NorwecIan deep-sea exploring expedition, 
equipped after the manner of the Challenger, for a 
cruise of three summers, is about to set out from 
Bergen, the object being to examine the region of 
the sea~-bed bounded by Norway, the Shetlands, 
Faroes, Iceland, the ice of East Greenland, Jan 
Mayen, and Spitzbergen. When Prof. Mohn, 
Director of the Meteorological Institute of 
Norway, was studying the temperature of these 
seas he became very conscious of the deficiency of 
knowledge of this great area, though its borders 
had to some extent been investigated by British, 
Swedish, German, and French expeditions. His 
colleague at the University of Christiania, Prof. 
Sars, had an equally strong conviction of the 
importance of biological research in this region, 
not only in the interests of science, but for 
the welfare of the country, so many of whose in- 
habitants earn their livelihood in these seas. 
Accordingly, both together presented a memoir 
to the Minister of the Interior in 1874, requesting 
the organisation of an exploring expedition of the 
seas west of Norway. The proposal was warmly 
received by the Minister, M. Vogt, and resulted 
in the voting of a sufficient sum for the outfit of 
the expedition by the Storthing of 1875, and a 
second vote by that of 1876 for its maintenance 
during the succeeding year. Captain C. Wille, of 
the Norwegian navy, was sent to England to consult 
with Captain Nares (whom he had the good fortune 
to see the day before the Arctic Expedition sailed), 
to procure instruments, and to arrange with the 
authorities of the Admiralty for co-operation, in 
the matter of simultaneous observations, with the 
Arctic Expedition. Later in the season Captain 
Wille returned to Bergen to find a suitable ship 
for the voyage, and on his recommendation the 
Government hired the steamer Voringen, of 400 
tons burthen. During the past winter and spring 
the preparations for the voyage have been carried 
out so that the ship might sail on June 1. The 
scientific staff of the expedition is as follows, and 
sufficiently indicates the objects of the voyage: Prof. 
Sars, Dr. Danielsen, and M. Fride (biology) ; Cap- 
tain Wille (soundings, deep-sea temperatures, mag- 
netic observations); M. Svendsen (chemistry); and 
Prof. Mohn (physics, sea temperature, meteorology, 
and magnetism). Capt. Wille is in command of 
the ship ; Lieut. M. Petersen is first-lieutenant, and 
Capt. Greig (the master) is second-lieutenant. The 
expedition will first call at Utvoer, a group of 
small islands at the mouth of the Sogne fiord, 
where the locality is free from local attraction, in 
order to make the necessary magnetical base-ob- 
servations ; then, after testing the deep-sea gear in 
the calm water of the fiord, will put to sea and run 
along the deep coast channel extending from the 
Skagerrack, in order to find the mode in which 
this channel goes northward, and to explore the 
banks off the coast of Romsdal. She will then call 
at Christiansund to fill up with coal, and thence 
will steam westward to the “Lightning” channel 
between Shetland and the Faroes, where the work 
of the Porcupine expedition will be extended in a 
north-westerly direction. After calling at Thors- 
hayn she will proceed to examine the bank 
between Faroe and Iceland. At Reykiavik mag- 
netic base-observations will again be made, and 
thence it is proposed to go west and northward of 
Iceland, jo to run a line of soundings to the 
Norwegian coast north of Drontheim. 








THE “THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT.” 
Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift for March contains 
the continuation of Dr. Kosters’ essay on the 
Origin and Development of the Doctrine of 
Angels, one of the most valuable of recent con- 
tributions to the history of Biblical religion. In 
a former notice, the reviewer had the pleasure of 
confirming some of Dr. Kosters’ main conclusions 
Sten as regards the “Angel of Yahveh”) 
rom his own studies. The results of the second 





part of the essay, however, are for the most part’ the 
property of the writer, and throw some fresh light 
on this not unimportant subject. It is true they 
are sometimes open to question on exegetical 
grounds. Thus the arguments on the Seraphim 
of Isaiah’s vision and the Satan of Job seem in- 
conclusive. That the Seraphim join in sending 
forth Isaiah is not soovel by the —_— 
“ Who will go for us?” (Isa. vi. 8). Nor does 
the Satan’s coming “in the midst” of the sons 
of Elohim (Job i. 6, ii. 1) prove that, in his 
secret hostility to Yahveh, he is a a 
of the whole class so designated. On Kosters’ 
own explanation of Job xxxiii. 23, “one” (at 
any rate) “out of a thousand” heavenly beings 
might be different from his fellows. On another 
point, however, Dr. Kosters’ opinion is entitled to 
great weight. In common with most of the 
deeper Biblical students he still adheres to the 
view that the sons of Elohim in Gen. vi. are 
Titanic, supernatural beings, and not, as Mr. 
George Smith would have them, a separate race 
of men. Dr. Kosters also gives a well-timed 
caution against admitting too large an amount of 
Persian influence on Jewish angelology. But 

erhaps the most important passage of his essay 
is that in which he argues from the absolute 
silence of the great Elohistic Pentateuch docu- 
ment as to the existence of angels to the late 
date of the record. And it must be admitted 
that from the point of view of the history 
of doctrine the post-Exile date of the “Book of 
Origins” (including the Elohistic narratives dis- 
puted by Bishop Colenso) is more probable than 
any other. In spite of some real objections, it is 
on the whole more probable that these objections 
may be removed than that the Elohistic writer’s 
beliefs can be accounted for at a period prior to 
the Exile. In the same number, Prof. Oort 
makes a free and full confession of his own belief 
in the late date of the “ Book of Origins.” With 
regard to the legislative insertions made at a still 
later time, he observes that they cannot always 
be distinguished by the analytic method alone ; 
this needs to be supplemented by the synthetic 
method. We must enquire, What was the object 
of the writer of this or that passage, and how did 
he endeavour to obtain it? The special subject 
of the paper in which this very just remark occurs 
is the great Day of Atonement, the accounts of 
which in Lev. xvi. and the Mishna are criticised 
with valuable results. Dr. Blom, author of a 
work on the Epistle of St. James much esteemed 
in Holland, follows with a paper on the destina- 
tion of the first epistle named after St. Peter. 
He considers the heading and the contents of this 
book to be irreconcileable, and that this is due to 
its pseudonymous character, the writer having 
assumed the character of Peter, the apostle of cir- 
cumcision, to obtain a greater circulation for his 
work, Dr. Hugenholtz criticises a Dutch and an 
English work on “the religious question ;” 
in fact, parties analogous to our own, though 
erhaps more consistent, are to be found in the 

utch Churches—the broadest which Christendom 
can show. Dr. Straatman, whose able but hyper- 
critical work on St. Paul has been reviewed in 
these columns, begins in the March and concludes 
in the May number an article on_the well-known 
fragment in which Papias describes his enquiries 
after an evangelic tradition. He suggests that mapa 
rav mpecBurepwv may mean “ derived at second or 
third hand from the Presbyters,” and takes pavy 
(@ca xai pévovca to refer to the two surviving 
disciples of Jesus, Aristion and presbyter John, 
whom Papias mainly consulted. Lastly, he con 
cludes from the statement of Papias that one or 
another of these disciples must be intended in 
John xxi, 23. The rumour “that that disciple 
should not die” would be favoured by his great 
age, and the selection of presbyter John in pre- 
ference to Aristion is dictated by the tradition of 
a Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and 
by the meaning of John (Johanan), “ he whom the 
Lord favoureth,” = “the disciple whom Jesus 
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loved.” The latter phrase was, according to this 
ingenious writer, a circumlocution for John 
(the presbyter, not the apostle) to whom the 
writer (“forger” is too modern a word) 
wished his readers to ascribe the Gospel. 
In the same number Prof. Oort, without much 
ceremony, recants his former theory of the origin 
of Joel, and ranges himself on the side of Dr. 
Duhm, who places it (as has been mentioned 
already) after the return from the Exile. This is, 
perhaps, the safest view. Yet Dr, Oort’s new 
theory leaves “the northern one” (Joel ii. 20) un- 
accounted for ; his original view, ascribing it to the 
misinterpretation of the locusts by the later 
prophet, gave an ingenious and at the same time 
plausible explanation. His earlier view, too, gave 
an equally natural account of the two senses of 
the “day of Yahveh,” as a plague of locusts 
actually experienced, and as a day of triumph for 
Israel in the future. At present Dr. Oort can 
only say that the phrase had lost its meaning, and 
could be used rhetorically in two senses. Inci- 
dentally, he offers a highly probable correction of 
the text of Joel ii. 17, For limshdl bam read 
demashal baggiyim, “for a proverb among the 
nations.” Grammar pleads br the change, and 
the accidental erasure of the middle letters of a 
word is not very uncommon, (The reviewer takes 
this opportunity of suggesting two other correc- 
tions ot the text of the Hebrew prophets. In Zeph. 
ii. 1, for the unintelligible Aithkésheshi, vakoshshi., 
read hithbésheshii vabdshii, “set yourselves to be 
ashamed, and be ashamed,” which excellently 
suits the next line, “O nation that turneth not 
sal Compare Isaiah xlvi. 8, as corrected by 
agarde, and for the construction, Hab. i. 6, 
which also indicates a correction of Isaiah xxix. 
9.) There are, lastly, the usual thorough and yet 
kindly criticisms of books. On the whole, it 
deserves to be stated that, in spite of some weak- 
nesses, not peculiar to Holland, the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift stands in some departments at the 
head of the critical theology of the Oontinent. 
It owes this position mainly to the unremitting 
exertions of a few members of the free theological 
faculty of Leyden. Is it too much to hope that 
the next few years may see the establishment at 
our universities of some supplementary theolo- 
gical fellowships or soihaentdlien, free from any 
obligations to Church, sect, or party? The neces- 
me | sequel of this would be the foundation of a 
really independent journal of the Science of 
Religion. K, OnEyneE. 








GERMAN LETTER. 
Gotha: May 25, 1876. 

The activity in the field of historical literature 
is so great that again a number of important pub- 
lications of recent date present themselves for 
notice. The collection of the histories of the 
European States begun by Heeren and Uckert is 
mow being carried on by W. von Giesebrecht and 
Alfred yon Reumont’s Geschichte Toscana’s seit dem 
Ende des florentinischen Freistaats; 1. Theil: 
Die Medici, 1530-1737 (Gotha: F. A. Perthes), is 
the first volume which has been published under 
the new direction. It is an ungrateful task to 
write the history of a people that has outlived the 
a of its greatest prosperity and power. The 
istorian cannot count on a friendly reception 
from more than a few readers for a monarchy 
founded on the ruins of a free community, and, 
whereas both writer and reader are carried 
away by their enthusiasm and delight in contem- 
plating 4 State just rising into importance, a sense 
of weariness and dejection, which the cleverest 
writing can hardly counteract, comes over them in 
face of ruin and decay. Careful research and a nice 
adjustment of light and shade are therefore in such 


_ & case all the more necessary. The book before us 


is remarkable in both these respects. We place the 
fullest confidence in the writer; had he been a 
Tuscan 7 his knowledge of his subject could 
not have been more thorough and comprehensive. 





He has studied the country and the people, the 
productions of its soil and its works of art, its 
peculiarities of climate and intellect ; he long ago 
earned the right to regard the beautiful city on 
the banks of the Arno as his home, and has lately 
been enrolled among her honorary citizens. The 
different characters of her rulers are drawn with 
sober impartiality, literally sine tra et studio, 
Cosimo the First, we need scarcely say, occupies 
the most prominent place. He is loveable neither 
as regent nor diplomat, and as we see him strength- 
ening the monarchy by the blood of the exiles, 
crushing the different parties in the city by a cruel 
administration of justice and a wide-spread 
system of spies, seeking first as a friend of the 
Emperor’s to deceive France, and then making 
use of the Emperor to secure Siena for himself, 
we are filled with repugnance towards him. And 
yet the historian succeeds in winning respect 
for the man who transformed his impoverished 
and wasted country, split up as it then was 
into a number of separate communities, into 
one well-ordered State. John Gaston, the 
last of the Medici, who was nothing but a help- 
less plaything in the hands of the great Euro- 
~. owers, presents a gloomy contrast to him. 

he only thing which strikes us as strange in this 
admirable book is its order of arrangement: it 
opens with a sketch of Cosimo’s policy and adminis- 
tration; after that he himself is described, his 
character, mode of life and his relation to the 
artists and scholars; and the book ends with two 
long treatises on literature and science, manners 
and customs. But we cannot dictate to a historian 
to whom we owe so much the form in which he 
is to instruct us. 


The second work of the collection— Geschichte 
Griechenlands seit dem Absterben des antiken 
Lebens bis zur Gegenwart, by G. F. Hertzberg, vol. 
I., from the Emperor Arcadius to the Latin 
Crusade—is not equal to the first. Greece at that 
time was a province of the Byzantine — and 
had no separate political existence. ithout, 
therefore, writing a Byzantine history, it is im- 
possible to give any connected account of the 
political fortunes which befel Greece, and it 
would be better to confine one’s self in- 
stead to what would be a real gain, a full and 
detailed narration of all that is known as to its 
local condition. Our author has chosen rather to 
give us an imperfect outline of the general history, 
and refer us to other books for the local detail. 
Nevertheless, his book cannot be said to be useless, 
as Hopf’s excellent work, Geschichte Griechen- 
lands vom Beginn des Mittelalters bis auf unsere 
Zeit, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedie, is not 
accessible to all. His treatment of the question 
of nationality, especially, will serve to give 
the general public juster views on the subject. 
Even in these days, most people still belong to one 
of two parties, which regard the modern Greeks 
either as the genuine descendants of the old 
Hellenes, or as a degenerate Sclavonic people. 
The reaction against the unnatural Cabinet-policy 
of the last centuries which was to sub-divide the 
peoples has led to an exaggerated conception in 
our day of the natural oneness of nationalities. 
What we are most inclined to do, is to regard our 
modern European peoples as big families that have 
remained distinct and gone on from the beginning 
developing themselves independently ; whereas in 
point of fact new nationalities are created in 
the course of history by all kinds of circumstances 
and out of the most varied elements, and form 
new units each with a mind and character of its 
own. The ancient Greek nation itself sprang 
from a union of several tribes, and among its 
descendants, with the exception of the Albanians, 
the foreign Sclavonic element is no doubt very 
strong. That the country was inundated by 
Sclavonic tribes, who even penetrated as far as 
Crete, is a fact not to be disputed; but, as the 
towns remained Greek, and as the new tribes were 
always made subject to the old national civilisa- 
tion which centred in them, we cannot question 





the right of the present inhabitants of the country 
to regard themselves as descendants of the ancient 
Hellenes. 

R. Nicolai’s Geschichte der neu-griechischen 
Literatur (Leipzig: Brockhaus) is quite a literary 
novelty. The same writer's history of ancient 
Greek literature has not exactly entitled him to 
any great claim on our confidence, but the present 
work is chiefly a work of compilation, and, con- 
sidering the vast materials to be dealt with, 
we cannot but feel greatly indebted to any one 
who undertakes the labour of collecting and 
putting them together. 

Georg Waitz has rendered great service to the 
history of Germany by his Deutsche Verfassungs- 
geschichte age : Homann), drawn from documents 
and records of the Middle-Ages. The German 
nation has, it seems, always had a predilection for 
complication and obscurity in everything con- 
nected with public law. At the present day 
even it must be difficult for a foreigner to dis- 
tinguish between Kaiser, Fiirsten, Reichskanzler, 
Bundesrath, Reichstag, erste und zweite Kam- 
mer, and when he has succeeded in getting a 
clear idea of their mutual relation to each other, 
as far at least as it is theoretically defined, he 
will still be far from understanding what their 
position in the State really is. He who wishes to 
study the history of Germany in the Middle-Ages 
has yet greater difficulties to encounter. A 
code of political laws is framed by custom, 
urgency, and violence, it is constantly changing, 
never openly recognised or expressed, and is, there- 
fore, known only to him who can go very thoroughly 
into the history of each succeeding a The 
book before us throws very desirable light upon 
this obscure state of things. The last three 
volumes, published in rapid succession since the 
year 1874, treat of the constitution of the German 
Empire from the middle of the ninth to the 
middle of the twelfth century, just the time when, 
though the kingship still maintained its su- 
premacy, the States and territorial Powers, whose 
independence was to go on increasing until at last 
the unity of the kingdom was broken up, were be- 
ginning to rise into importance. The last volume 
deals with the temporal and spiritual lords, the 
early dukes, bishops and their officers, and con- 
cludes with an account of the towns that were 
springing into existence. Besides the above, new 
and enlarged editions have been published of two 
well-known aids to the history of the Middle- 
Ages—Ottokar Lorenz’s Deutschlands Geschichts- 
quellen im Mittelalter, from the middle of the 
thirteenth century; the sequel to W. Watten- 
bach’s work, vol. I. (Berlin: Hertz), and W. 
Wattenbach’s Das Schriftwesen des Mittelalters 
(Leipzig: Hirzel). The Séchsische Weltchronik 
is published by L. Weiland in the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica. 

The fifth volume of the new edition of C. 
Schnaase’s Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste (Diis- 
seldorf: Buddeus) has been completed by Eduard 
Dobbert of ‘Berlin, and contains Das Maittelalter 
Italiens und die Grenzgebiete der abendlindischen 
Kunst. The greater part of it was executed 
under the supervision of the late master himself. 
The first two chapters discuss the characteristics 
of Italian nationality and the culture of the 
Middle-Ages in that abstract way which is apt to 
try the patience of a reader with a zeal for learn- 
ing, and has led less clever and learned imi- 
tators into the most unendurable discursiveness. 
But we must not forget that what has made 
Schnaase’s great work so useful to the history of 
art is his having endeavoured by this very 
mode of treatment to show the connexion be- 
tween the art and mind of the nation, and to 
trace its general development. It is noticeable 
that, often and fully as Dante’s and Petrarch’s 
relations to plastic art are dwelt on, the fact once 
discussed in the Bullettino dell’ Instituto by G. B. 
de Rossi that, as we may justly conclude from their 
silence, neither of the poets can have had any eye 
for the fragments of ancient art around them 1s 
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never once mentioned. The introduction is fol- 
lowed, first, by the history of Italian architecture 
from 1150 to 1250, then by that of the Italian 
Gothic. It is pleasant to see the national feelin 
for beauty and its en character recogni 
and justly appreciated, and, on the other hand, 
the inconsistent and inappropriate use of Gothic 
forms severely criticised. The editor's studies 
throw light, om all, on the beginnings of paint- 
ing and plastic art. Niccolo Pisano especially is 
subjected to very exhaustive treatment, so that 
those even who do not entirely agree with the 
author’s views are put in full possession of all 
other views on the subject and the grounds on 
which they are based, and enabled to estimate 
their value. In the same way the intricate ques- 
tions relating to the artists of the fourteenth cen- 
tury are very lucidly and thoroughly discussed. 
Mediaeval art in Southern Italy is treated sepa- 
rately and connectedly ; and, lastly, the monuments 
of Western art in Spain, Scotland, Scandinavia, 
Hungary, the Sclavonic countries, and the East 
are considered. The eighth volume, which will 
embrace the history of the fifteenth century, is to 
follow soon, and we can only hope that its revision 
may be as carefully conducted as that of the one 
now before us. 

A brief allusion must suffice here to Anton 
Springer’s work on Michel Angelo in Rom, 1508- 
1512 (Leipzig: Hirzel), a small book, but one that 
contains a great deal of matter. By his exemplary 
critical treatment of Michel Angelo’s correspond- 
ence during that period, the author throws new 
and surprising light on the great master’s two 


' most considerable undertakings—the tomb of 


Julius II., and the frescoes in the Sistine chapel— 
as well as on his relations with Raphael and his 
flight from Rome. More important still than are 
the immediate results of this spirited and ingenious 
investigation is the effect which the examination 
of the original documents will have on the tra- 
ditional views, Condivi’s more especially. The 
little book will be read with genuine enjoyment 
not only by art-scholars but by every lover of his- 
torical criticism. 

Before concluding we must draw attention to a 
pretty work of Hugo Bliimner—Technologie und 
Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bet Griechen 
und Rémern (Leipzig: Teubner). The form of 
the book strikes us on a first glance as strange, as, 
according to the old scholarly fashion, it contains 
more notes than text, but on a closer study we 
fully recognise the fitness, in this case, of,the 
oes np notes, namely, give an ex- 
tremely careful summary of the literary material, 
and the text contains a clear and comprehensive 
account of the technical process and the historical 
development. The present volume and the first 
deal with the making of bread, the manufacture 
of thread, sewing, embroidering, felting, dyeing 
and tanning, the manufacture of plaited goods, 
writing materials, oils and unguents. The work 
is embellished by a number of well-chosen illus- 
trations, C. ALDENHOVEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF SHELLEY. 
38 Marlborough Hill, N.W. : May 31, 1876, 

While thanking you for your cordially ex- 
pressed sympathy with the undertaking which you 
announced last week (the “library edition” of 
Shelley’s Poetry), I would ask to be allowed 
to inform your readers of the grounds on which 
it is said that the principle applied by me to the 
text has never yet been applied to Shelley's 
works, You remark that the principle referred to 
in the prospectus is “a medium between the prin- 
ciple consistently acted upon by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti . . . andthat professed in the later edition 
of Mr. R. H. Shepherd.” As I understand Mr. 
Shepherd’s preface (which is in the “Second 
Series” of Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s “ Golden 
Library ” Shelley) he professes merely to have 
taken Shelley’s editions “as the groundwork ” of 
his text, to have eschewed conjectural emenda- 
tions, and to have reduced “ the orthography and 
ggg to a uniform scientific standard.” 

. Rossetti also re-punctuates and re-spells 
Shelley, as you are aware; and he only specifies 
in his notes such changes as he thinks important 
enough. 

What I have thought it worth while to do, 
simply because it has not been done before, is to 
reproduce, either in text or in foot-notes, the pre- 
cise text of Shelley, with all its peculiarities of 
punctuation and orthography ; and my reason for 
regarding this as “a new principle in relation to 
Shelley ” is that the question involved is whether 
an editor shall or shall not give himself the right 
of judgment as to what changes are of too little 
importance to be specified for the reader’s guid- 
ance. I reserve to myself no such right: my pre- 
decessors have certainly exercised such a right; 
and that seems to me a difference of principle. 

What I promise is that, unless my printer 
steals a march on me here and there, Shelley- 
students shall have (at all events as regards all 
the extant poems published in his life-time, how- 
ever “inaccessible” they may be thought) the 
absolute text of Shelley, from printed or MS. 
sources as the case may be, either as text or as 
notes; and this because, as you are aware, an 
altered punctuation or orthography often conveys 
a wholly new sense, and I think the public should 
be allowed to judge for itself whether an editor’s 
changes are right or wrong. 

You express an opivion that it is “not true in 
an unqualified sense” that Mrs. Leigh Hunt’s bust 
of Shelley is “hitherto unengraved.” As far as 
my knowledge of the numerous Shelley-portraits 
goes, it seems to me true in a quite “ unqualified 
sense.” I presume the medallion profile you 
“regard as ted from Mrs, Hunt’s bust” is 
the one in Chorley’s Authors of England vaguely 





described in the list of illustrations as being “ after 
a model.” I have always regarded it as a fancy 
a ; but it is possible that the designer, Mr. 

.E. W on, got the idea of just the profile 
from Mrs. Hunt. Not one of the features, how- 
ever, can be said to be copied from the bust ; the 
head and throat are bolt upright instead of stoop- 
ing in the characteristic position given by Mrs. 
Hunt; the hair is different ; and the drapery is 
entirely different. The expression also seems to 
me wholly different ; and I do not think anyone 
comparing the medallion and bust would suspect 
the one of being copied from the other. 

H. Buxron Forman. 


[We gladly print Mr. Forman’s communication ; 
but are still unable to see that “the principle ap- 
plied by him to the text has never yet been applied 
to Shelley’s works.” ‘We still regard his principle 
as a medium between Mr. Rossetti’s and Mr. 
Shepherd’s. Mr. Forman’s principle is now re- 
stated by him with a certain difference of terms 
from his original statement, but to the same 
essential effect. The first statement was this :— 
“The volumes published by Shelley during his 
lifetime are vary gy precisely as they stand 
—except where there are obvious printer's errors or 
writer's inadvertences; but... the editor does 
not deviate in so much as a comma or a single 
letter from the original without indicating in a 
foot-note the precise change made.” Now, if this 
principle differs materially from Mr. Rossetti’s, it 
must be inferred either that Mr. Rossetti altered 
some things other than what he ed as 
obvious printer’s errors or writer’s inadvertences, 
or else that he did not record his alterations in 
notes. Neither of these inferences would be cor- 
rect. Mr. Rossetti’s principle was (to our think- 
ing) the same as Mr. Seen; only that (to quote 
the words of his own preface) he did not indicate 
in notes “ small changes of punctuation which make 
no marked difference of meaning, nor changes of 
spelling or printing, such as ‘ wrapped’ instead of 
‘wrapt,’ or ‘ Tinksd” instead of ‘ Fnked.’ ” As to 
Mr. Shepherd’s principle (we say nothing now of 
his practice or success), it is requoted by Mr. For- 
man from Mr. Shepherd himself, and amounts 
mainly to this—no change at all, save systematic 
spelling and punctuation. 

Respecting the portrait of Shelley, we remain 
strongly of opinion that the medallion-engraving 
in Chorley’s Authors of England is “ adapted from 
Mrs. Hunt’s bust.” e expressed this opinion 
without any reference to aS indeed recollection 
of) the fact that the medallion-engraving is pro- 
fessedly “after a model.” That profession, being 
made, must in reason be presumed true; and, if 
true, where is the “model”? What model of 
Shelley's face had ever been made other than this 
one by Mrs. Hunt ? Ep1ror. | 








THE ROMAN CEMETERY AT YORK. 
Hull: June 3, 1876, 

Mr. Hemans, in his letter to you of May 27, 
refers to a “very curious specimen of mystical 
sculpture ” in the museum attached to the Vatican 
Library, representing “a monstrous figure of a 
man with a lion-like head and a huge serpent 
coiling around his body, in one hand being held 
that same symbol, a key, which is also sometimes 
given to Janus.” Your correspondent adds that 
the statue in question has puzzled archaeologists 
at Rome. If, however, the opinion of M. Lajard, 
as expressed in his fine posthumous work Le Culte 
Public et les Mystéres de Mithra, be correct, the 
monument referred to must be classed as Mithraic. 
M. Lajard refers to similar figures which, he says, 
represent Mithra. The god sometimes holds two 
keys, being those of the doors of the sun and of 
the moon. The French savant, moreover, sup- 
poses that the lion-headed Mithraic were 
reserved for the sanctuary and for the view of the 
initiated alone. CO. SrantLanD WAKE. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, June 10.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “On King Arthur's 
Place in English Literature,” III., by Prof. H. Morley. 

3 P.M. Physical: “On a Tangent Gdlvanometer,” by W. J. Wil- 
son ; “ On an Electric Clock,” by S. P. Thompson. 

MonDaéy, June 12._8 P.M. British Architects: “ Historical Sketch of 
the Institute,” by C. L. Eastlake. 

8 P.M. Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall. 

8.30 P.M. Geographical. 

TUESDAY, June 13.—3 P.M. Crystal Palace : Oedipus at Colonos. 

8 P.M. Anthropological Institute : **On Skulls from Mallicollo and 
Vanikoro,” by Prof. Busk ; *On the South Sea Islanders,” by 
W. L. Rankin ; “ Note on M. d’Albertis’ Recent Explorations 
in New Guinea,” by A. W. Franks. 

8 P.M. Photographic: “On the Preparation of Sensitive Dry 
Pellicle from Collodion and from Gelatine,” by Col. Stuart 
Wortley ; “ Notes on_a Dry Plate Ex and Developed 
Fifteen Years after its Preparation,” by W. Brooks. 

WEDNESDAY, June 14._3 P.M. Mr. F. Ralph’s Third Chamber Con- 
cert, Langham Hail. 

8 P.M. Mdme. Sainton-Dolby’s Concert, St. James’s Hall. 

THURSDAY, June 15.—5 P.M. Zoological (Davis Lecture) : “ Reptiles,” 
by Prof. Garrod. 

7 P.M. Numismatic : Anniversary. 

sP.M. Linnean. Chemical. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

FRIDAY, June 16._3 P.M. Mr. C. Hallé’s Seventh Beethoven Recital, 
St. James’s Hall. 

8 P.M. Philological : “‘ Words, Syllables, and Parts of Speech, and 

the Relation of Language to Logic,” by H. Sweet. 








SCIENCE. 


Lessons from Nature, as manifested in Mind 
and Matter. By St. George Mivart, Ph. D., 
F.R.S., &c., &c. (London: John Murray, 
1876.) 


(First Notice.) 


Tus book, though consisting chiefly of re- 
‘printed articles from periodicals, is a con- 
nected and very powerful criticism of modern 
philosophy, as exhibited in the works of 
Herbert Spencer, Mr. Darwin, Prof. Huxley, 
and other evolutionists. Not that Prof. 
Mivart is opposed to evolution. On thecon- 
trary, he upholds it strongly, and in some 
respects more consistently than many of his 
opponents; but he strenuously denies its 
power to account for the moral and higher 
intellectual nature of man as a development 
of the mind of brutes ; while he can hardly 
find terms strong enough to express his 
condemnation of the purely material or non- 
theistic theory of the universe which, either 
expressly or implicitly, he finds in the 
writings of most of the eminent men above 
referred to. 

The first three chapters deal with Self- 
existence, First Truths, and the External 
World ; and it is held that our usual beliefs 
on ‘these points are trustworthy, since it can 
be shown that, if we do not accept what are 
<ommonly held to be necessary truths, even 
the limited amount of real knowledge 
allowed us by philosophers turns out to be 
fallacious. Nothing, for example, has been 
more generally accepted than Mr. Mill’s 
statement that all our knowledge is of “a 
series of states of consciousness.” The most 
radical of modern sceptics have admitted 
this; yet Mr. Mivart shows conclusively 
that the same rigid logic which has com- 
pelled them to deny that we really know any 
more than this, if consistently followed, de- 
monstrates that we must give up the 
“series,” give up all past knowledge, all 
memory, and all “states of consciousness,” 
and that all which really remains to us is 
the knowledge that “thoughts exist.” For 
past thoughts can only be known to us as 
thoughts that we had thoughts, and memory 
as thoughts that we had a particular state 
or states of consciousness ; but we have no 
more real knowledge that these “past 
thoughts ” and “ past states”’ ever existed 
than we have that an external world exists. 
Mr. Mill’s “‘ permanent possibilities of sensa- 
tion” equally fall to the ground; for we 





cannot possibly “know” that any thing is 
permanent, or that we have ever existed 
except at the actual moment in which we 
are now thinking. The trustworthiness of 
memory as verified by experience is, there- 
fore, from the sceptical point of view, as 
complete a fallacy as the trustworthiness of 
any of our other faculties. 

In the chapter on “ First Truths” refer- 
ence is made to Helmholtz’s notion of in- 
telligent beings living and moving in the 
surface of a sphere, and capable of perceiving 
nothing beyénd that surface; and to his 
argument that to such beings our geo- 
metrical axioms would not be true, because, 
for example, two parallel lines would enclose 
a space. Mr. Mivart pronounces this “ the 
enunciation of a transparent fallacy by a 
man of eminence,” because “unless geo- 
metrical were necessary truths, it would be 
impossible for Prof. Helmholtz to declare 
what would or would not be the necessary 
results attending such imaginary conditions.” 
Whether this argument will be held valid 
by metaphysicians or mathematicians is 
doubtful; but a more obvious difficulty 
seems to have been overlooked by the pro- 
pounders and advocates of the hypothesis in 
question. The inhabitants of the “ surface 
of a sphere ” (ifat all approaching terrestrial 
proportions) could not possibly know or 
perceive that the surface was spherical, any 
more than we can perceive the surface of 
the earth immediately around us to be so. 
To them the surface in which they lived 
would be a plane surface. They are sup- 
posed to he intellectually capable of geo- 
metrical investigations, and would, therefore, 
arrive at the same geometrical axioms as 
our own. Only when they carried out ex- 
tensive geodetical researches would they 
find the contradiction between theory and 
experiment; and this would surely lead 
them, as it has led us, to deduce the 
spherical form of their world-surface. To 
make the argument more apparently valid, 
it should have been stated that the supposed 
spherical surface must be very small, com- 
pared with the beings inhabiting it, so that 
each of their bodies would be perceptibly 
curved, and every line, however short, per- 


-ceived to be curved. But in that case these 


beings could never possibly acquire any 
knowledge of straight or parallel lines, or 
of plane triangles, but only of spherical 
geometry, the laws and axioms of which 
would strictly agree with those of our 
spherical geometry. But with a knowledge 
that their geometry was spherical, would it 
not be almost certain that they would be 
able to develope plane geometry as a possi- 
bility, and demonstrate that, if they could 
but get out of their spherical surface, straight 
and parallel lines, with their necessary pro- 
perties, would exist ? On neither supposition 
does it seem at all clear that, given the 
mental power to appreciate geometrical 
truths and the faculties necessary to become 
acquainted with geometrical figures, any dif- 
ference as to the axioms of geometry could 
possibly arise. 

Mr. Mivart makes what seems to us an 
important correction of the views of Mill 
and Spencer as to necessary truths, in dis- 
tinguishing between ‘that negative incon- 
ceivability which comes from impotence or 





lack of experience, and that positive, active, 
perception of impossibility which comes from 
intellectual power and light.’ Our inability 
to imagine unextended colour comes under 
the first head; our judgment that the three 
angles of a plane triangle are together equal 
to two right angles, under the second. The 
one is unthinkable, but it may be from such 
ignorance as a blind man has of colour and 
visual form; the falsehood of the other is 
unthinkable, because we see the affirmative 
to be absolutely and necessarily true, Mill 
and Helmholtz notwithstanding. In like 
manner our author objects to Mr. Spencer’s 
statement of the inconeeivability of any 
resemblance between the external world and 
the ideas we obtain of it through our sense 
and intellect ; and maintains that our senses 
may and probably do give us an approxi- 
mately correct, though necessarily very im- 
perfect, knowledge of the properties of ob- 
jective existences. 

In the next chapter, on Language, we first 
meet with the expression of Mr. Mivart’s 
radical divergence from Mr. Darwin. He 
maintains that brutes have no germ, rudi- 
ment, or vestige whatever of the superior 
nature of man; that man alone possesses 
rational language, the power to communi- 
cate, not emotions only, but thoughts, by 
sounds or signs. Chapter V., on Duty and 
Pleasure, carries this divergence still further, 
being wholly occupied with a searching cri- 
ticism of the well-known views of Darwin 
and Spencer on this subject. Mr. Mivart 
maintains that no act is truly moral which 
is not primarily performed with a distinct 
consciousness of its being right as distin- 
guished from pleasant or beneficial; and to 
the objection that this would exclude those 
good actions of the highest natures which 
are performed without deliberation, and 
which we all admire, he replies :— 

“An action which has ceased to be directly 
deliberate has ceased to be moral as a distinct act ; 
but it is moral as the continuation of those pre- 
ceding deliberate acts through which the good 
habit was originally formed, and the rapidity with 
which the will is directed in the case supposed 
may indicate the number and constancy of ante- 
cedent meritorious volitions.” 

Mr. Darwin’s illustration, of a breach of 
etiquette often causing us as great and 
lasting pain as an offence against morality, 
is well answered by the remark, that 
in the one case we do not judge our- 
selves morally blameworthy, while in the 
other we do. But perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the inadequacy of praise and blame, 
however long continued, to produce a sense 
of right and wrong is the following :— 

“ What quality can have been more universal 
useful to social communities than courage? It 
has always been, and is still, greatly admired and 
highly appreciated, and is especially adapted, both 
directly and indirectly, to enable its possessors to 
become the fathers of succeeding generations. If 
the social instinct were the basis of the moral 
sense, it is infallibly certain that courage must 
have come to be regarded as supremely ‘ good,’ and 
cowardice to be deserving of the deepest moral 
condemnation. And yet what is the fact? A 
coward feels probably self-contempt, and that he 
has incurred the contempt of his associates; but 
he does not feel ‘wicked.’ He is painfully con 
scious of his defective organisation ; but he knows 
that an organisation, however defective, cannot i 
itself constitute moral demerit. Similarly we, 
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the observers, despise, avoid, or hate a coward ; 
but we can clearly understand that a coward may 
be a more virtuous man than another who abounds 
in animal courage.” 

Holding, as he does, the view, that man’s 
higher intellectual and moral nature has not 
arisen by any mere development of the mind 
of brutes, Mr. Mivart is consistent in main- 
taining that we possess freedom of will, in 
the sense that this higher nature is capable 
of impelling us to act in direct opposition to 
those physical and emotional motives which 
alone determine the wills and acts of animals 
and of grosser human natures. Being in- 
cited to action by the sum of pleasures and 
motives, none of which may be injurious to 
ourselves or to our fellows, we are yet able 
to will and act differently if we think it 
absiractedly rightto do so. This, of course, 
is no real answer to the necessitarians, but 
it accords with the inherent feeling of our 
freedom of will, and it marks the distinction 
of our animal and our moral nature; the 
one due to development and subject to the 
law of intellectual necessity, the other de- 
rived from a higher source and influenced 
by a radically distinct set of motives. 

The next two chapters, “ Man” and “‘ The 
Brute,”’ are very interesting. Much use is 
made of Mr. E. B. Tylor’s works, and it is 
argued with great force that man differs 
fundamentally from brutes, and that his 
origin, so far as regards his mind at all 
events, is distinct from theirs. Brutes are 
said to be wholly devoid of reason, and the 
various cases adduced by Mr. Darwin and 
others as proving the contrary are carefully 
examined. An important point is made of 
the fact that, as we pass from the lower 
animals to those forms which, physically, 
most resemble man, we find no correspond- 
ing approach to him in mental powers. The 
Anthropoid apes are in no degree more in- 
telligent than the dog, the horse, the ele- 
phant, or even the beaver; while the in- 
stances of apparent intelligence in the 
actions of insects, and even of snails, place 
them, in this respect, on a level with the 
gorilla, Mr. Mivart thinks that a book 
requires to be written on “the stupidity of 
animals,” to balance the tendency to ex- 
aggerate so-called animal intelligence. A 
dog may have seen fuel put upon fire a 
hundred times, but he never puts on any 
himself to maintain the heat he so greatly 
enjoys; while Mr. Darwin himself states 
(on the authority of Mr. Harrison Weir) 
that, if a pair of birds “which would na- 
turally remain mated for life be separated 
for a few weeks during the winter, and 
matched with other birds, the two, when 
brought together again rarely, if ever, re- 
cognise each other.” 

Chapter VIII., on “ Likenesses in Animals 
and Plants,” deals, first, with the phenomena 
of “mimicry” and maintains, on what 
Seem to us to be insufficient grounds, that 
such likenesses could not have been pro- 
duced by natural selection. The chief diffi- 
culty alleged is that “minute” and “ in- 
significant ’’ variations would not be useful 
enough to be preserved, while the number 
and variety of the variations would favour 
their mutual neutralisation and obliteration. 
This objection derives its chief force from a 

Se premiss—that variations are exclusively 





or even usually “ minute” or “‘insignificant”’ 
in the sense required. In the first edition of 
The Genesis of Species, Mr. Mivart used 
the word “ infinitesimal”’ as applied to the 
variations supposed to be effective in the 
modification of animals by natural selection. 
This was a term Mr. Darwin never used, 
and, though he does speak of ‘extremely 
slight” variations being useful, this cannot 
be held to mean that they are usually so 
“minute” and “ imperceptible” as not to be 
useful, which is what Professor Mivart’s 
argument requires. However small a vari- 
ation may be, if it is useful natural selection 
must come into play; andas a matter of fact 
every naturalist knows that variations are 
by no means slight. By an elaborate series 
of measurements, Mr. J. A. Allen has shown 
that in a large number of North American 
birds every part of the external structure 
varies in size from twelve to eighteen per cent. 
In general tint there is also great variation, 
butin the markings which distinguish species 
from species usually much less, probably 
due to the fact that these particular mark- 
ings are in each case especially useful, and 
thus all decided variations get rapidly 
eliminated by natural selection. But there 
are other species in which a great variation 
of marking is a common phenomenon; so 
that there are no grounds whatever for the 
statement that the only variations occurring 
with sufficient frequency are minute or in- 
significant. Another incorrect assumption 
whichruns through Mr. Mivart’s argument on 
this point is that variations ‘in all con- 
ceivable directions ”’ are constantly and simul- 
taneously occurring. But this is not the 
fact. Variation is primarily indefinite, and 
in many, perhaps all, directions; but it is 
itself subject to laws and conditions, and 
thus certain species and certain locali- 
ties are subject to definite preponderant 
variations, offering materials for natural 
selection to act upon to more advantage in 
some directions than in others. The so- 
called mimicry in plants seems to be a 
totally distinct phenomenon produced by 
different causes. In some cases similar ex- 
ternal conditions of a very marked kind 
acting upon plants, widely separated indeed 
in our classifications but radically alike in 
fundamental structure, have led to such 
resemblances as the African Euphorbiaceae 
to the American Cacti, and the foliage of 
some Australian Mimosae to the Eucalypti. 
The case of certain Brazilian fruits belong- 
ing to different natural orders closely re- 
sembling each other is parallel to the pecu- 
liarities of form in unrelated species of 
Celebesian butterflies, and has no resem- 
blance whatever to mimicry. Mr. Mivart 
seems to forget that mimicry among animals 
has been shown in almost every case to be 
a protection to the mimicking species, and 
that this is its essential character; while no 
such protection has been even suggested in 
any one of the resemblances among plants 
which have been adduced as analogous to it. 
If there is one case more than another which 
simple variation and natural selection seem 
fully and completely to explain, it is that of 
mimicry ; and the suggestion that there is an 
innate tendency implanted in certain races 
of animals and plants to assume the ex- 
ternal semblance of creatures very different 





from them is utterly uncalled for, even if we 
adopt Mr. Mivart’s view of the generally sub- 
ordinate part played by natural selection. 
The remainder of this chapter is devoted 
to an account of the various kinds of in- 
ternal resemblance among animals, and in 
particular to the serial, lateral, vertical, and 
other homologies between the different parts 
of animals. Doubt is thrown on the extreme 
value of development asa guide to affinity, 
and it is maintained that an animal is to be 
classed according to what it is, not accord- 
ing to the mode by which it has become 
what it is. Thus, if it should ever be proved 
that birds have been developed not from 
one, but from several distinct reptilian an- 
cestors, they will be none the less all birds. 
AtrreD R. WALLACE. 








The Dinkard. The original Pehlwi Text, the 
same transliterated in Zend characters, 
Translations in Gujrati and English, a 
Commentary, and a Glossary of Select 
Terms. By Peshotun Dustoor Behramjee 
Sunjana. Volume I. (Bombay: pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Sir 
Jamsedji Jijibhai Translation Fund.) 


Tue Dinkard, or “ Acts of the Religion,” is 
a large collection of fragments regarding 
the doctrines, customs, history, traditions, 
and literature of the Mazdayasnian religion, 
the “good religion” of the Parsis. It is 
written in the Pahlavi character, and its 
language is often complicated and obscure, 
so that no attempt has hitherto been made 
to translate more than a few fragments 
of this important book. Its existence was 
probably unknown to Europeans till a few 
extracts were published, about forty-five 
years ago, by Dastur Edalji Darabji and 
Mulla Firoz in their controversial works 
Khoreh-Vehijak and Avijeh-Din; and it seems 
to have been first seen by a European when 
Professor Haug, during his tour in Gujrat, 
met with a MS. of it in the library of the 
Dasttir-i-Dastirin at Nawsari; this and all 
other copies in India were taken from a 
MS. said to have been brought from Persia, 
about a century ago, by Mulla Bahman, son 
of Mulla Behram, and presented by him to 
Aspandiarshih Ratanjishih of Surat. This 
original MS. from Persia passed into the 
library of Mulla Firoz, and is now in the 
possession of his descendant, Dastur Sorabji 
Rustamji, high-priest of the Kadmi section 
of the Parsis in Bombay. 

The legendary history of the Dinkard, 
extracted from the end of its third book 
(the first of those now extant), has been 
published by Professor Haug in his intro- 
duction to the Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. It 
attributes the compilation of the work to 
a disciple of Zarathushtra in the time of 
King Vishtésp, who ordered a copy of it to 
be written; this copy was burnt during 
Alexander’s invasion of Persia, but the 
original fell into the hands of the Greeks, 
and was translated. It was re-edited by 
the priest Tosar, in the time of King 
Ardashir Papakin ; again by Adarpid Adar- 
frobag Farukhzidin after the fall of the 
Sasanian monarchy; and a third time by 
Adarpid Admitin at a later date; each 
editor collecting and re-arranging such frag- 
ments of the original work as he could find, 
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It appears farther, from the colophons ap- 
pended to the last book of the work, that 
the latter half* of it was copied, a.y. 369, 
by Mahvandad Naremahin Behram Mihra- 
van, from an original which he obtained at 
Khishkand, in Asiristin, and within the 
district of Bagdad, just as it had been 
written by former elders of the tribe of 
Adarpad Marspendin. From a transcript 
of this MS. other copies, dated a.y. 865, 
1009,+ and 1038,¢ have been successively 
made ; the last of which is the MS. originally 
brought from Persia, as mentioned above. 
About one-sixth of the folios of this MS. 
were abstracted before further copies were 
taken, but most of these folios have been 
discovered in various Parsi libraries, so that 
the whole MS. can now be restored, except 
five folios which are still missing in different 
parts of the text. 

The Dinkard is divided into eight books 
of very unequal length, of which the first 
and second are missing, and the MS. appears 
to begin with the third book, which is a 
miscellaneous collection of explanations and 
elucidations of difficulties and apparent con- 
tradictions in the tenets of the “good re- 
ligion,” extending to 166 folios of text in 
the original MS. from Persia; its first folio 
is lost, so it is assumed to be the third book 
merely because it immediately precedes the 
fourth ; its next three folios are also defec- 
tive, as they have their outer margin torn 
off, with two or three words from every line. 
The fourth and fifth books contain much 
miscellaneous information regarding the his- 
tory and customs of the “good religion” 
according to the statements of Adarfrobag 
Farukhzadin, and occupy only ten and fif- 
teen folios respectively. The sixth book 
treats of the beliefs and practices of the 
primeval religion, with many sayings of 
Adarpid Marspendan and others, extending 
to fifty-one folios. The seventh contains an 
account of the wonders of the religion from 
the time of Gayomard (the first man) to 
the fall of the Sasanian dynasty, including 
a life of Zarathushtra, and a prophecy re- 
garding the last three prophets, altogether 
occupying thirty-seven folios. And the 
eighth book gives a description of the twenty- 
one nasks, or books, which constituted the 
Mazdayasnian. literature before the time of 
Alexander, with an abstract of their con- 
tents, extending to 110 folios.t The original 
MS. concludes with a series of colophons 
containing the dates mentioned above, but 
of which only two folios remain extant. 

It is a striking illustration of the interest 
the Parsis feel in their religious books, as 
well as of the progress lately made in 
Pahlavi studies, that a Parsi high-priest 
should venture to undertake the publication 
of a complete edition and translation of this 
* Probably Books iii. to viii. or all that are now 
extant. 

_ + These last two dates are no longer extant in the 
original MS., but they exist in several copies, and are 
quoted by Mulla Firoz in his Avijjeh-Din. Some of 
the names must also be received with caution, on 
account of the ambiguity of the Pahlavi characters. 

¢ From further examination of some of the scat- 
tered folios it appears that the eighth book extends 
only to forty-six folios, which conclude the summary 
of the contents of the Nasks. The remaining sixty- 
four folios are occupied by a ninth book containing a 


detailed account of the contents of each fargard of 
the first three Nasks, 











difficult work. In his first volume Dastur 
Peshotan gives the textand translation of only 
one-seventh of the third book of the Dinkard, 
or about one-eighteenth part of the whole 
work as it now exists, but this fragment is 
so well edited, that all Pahlavi scholars must 
hope that the learned Dastur may receive 
sufficient encouragement to continue and 
complete the work he has so ably begun. 
The text is very accurately printed, and 
stands the test of collation with the MSS. 
much better than the Pahlavi text of the 
Vendidad printed at Vienna ; but the Dastur 
has not always noted his corrections of the 
original, and he very frequently omits the 
final vowel-stroke after j, i, p, and ¢, as he 
evidently considers it unnecessary, though 
it isa marked peculiarity in the orthography 
of the Dinkard. In the transliteration in 
Zend letters, which follows the text, he has 
followed a system of his own, which, however, 
generally resembles that adopted by Pro- 
fessor Haug. In the glossary, which is con- 
fined to less than five hundred words, the 
European scholar will find more cause for 
difference of opinion than elsewhere; its 
alphabetical arrangement being that of the 
transliteration, and not that of the original 
character, prevents it from being of much 
use to anyone who is doubtful about the 
reading of a word. The Gujrati translation 
is sometimes more of a paraphrase than a 
literal translation ; it is by far the most dif- 
ficult part of the Dastur’s task, as the 
language of the third book of the Dinkard is 
often exceedingly obscure ; but, although he 
may in some instances have misunderstood 
the text, yet in most cases he appears to 
have hit upon the correct meaning of these 
obscure passages. The English translation 
is from the Gujrati, by Mr. Ratanshah 
Erachshih Kohiyar; it is very literal, but 
being the translation of a translation, it 
must be expected to depart sometimes more 
widely from the original than if it were 
translated direct from the Pahlavi. 

The third book of the Dinkard is essen- 
tially dogmatic and polemical, and is, 
therefore, the least interesting part of the 
work to Europeans. It begins with twelve 
questions of certain Ashméghs* (infidels), 
suggesting difficulties which are severally 
explained away by the writer in his an- 
swers. Of these questions the first two 
are lost, but part of the second answer is 
extant; it refers to the duties of the four 
castes in the Mazdayasnian community, the 
priests, warriors, farmers, and artisans, but 
it is too much mutilated to be translated, 
and this mutilation extends throughout the 
text of the next six questions and answers, 
which are passed over by Dastur Peshotan, 
who commences his translation with the 
ninth question. These twelve infidel ques- 
tions are followed by sixteen others pro- 
pounded by a disciple, and then commence 
the explanations regarding religious doc- 
trines and customs, which constitute the 
bulk of the book. The miscellaneous cha- 
racter of this religious encyclopaedia may 
be seen from the following list of some of 
its contents: Whether the scriptures are all 
inspired. Why it is sinful to put green 
wood on the fire, and to drink liquor to 

* Dastur Peshotan attributes them to a single 
Ashmégh, but more are mentioned in the text., 








excess. The advantage of reciting the scrip- 
tures, and how this advantage may be lost. 
To what man and woman Jamshéd was 
ordered to teach the religion. What food 
can be eaten after the recital of the greater 
and lesser graces respectively. The annihil- 
ation of sin by renouncing it. The best 
actions of men. Which high-priest is to be 
obeyed when they differ in their teaching. 
The causes of greatness to religious men, 
rulers and sages. Why the beresma is held 
in the left hand. Why the sun shines upon 
half the world at a time. Whether a man 
becomes unclean by touching the trank of a 
tree on whose top dead matter has lodged. 
How contradictory statements regarding 
Gayomard are to be reconciled. On the 
country of Iran and its neighbours. The 
contentedness of those who strive to do 
good, and the discontent of evildoers. The 
protection of the good and desertion of the 
bad by the angels. The first promulgator 
of the good religion. The duty of rulers to 
remove, as much as possible, misery, want, 
hardship, filth, and pestilence from men. 
The three kinds of beings. The relation of 
government to religion. The power of man 
to choose happiness in this dreadful world. 
&e., &e. 

The Parsi community act wisely in ob- 
taining trustworthy translations of their 
religious books, as they thus learn the weak 
as well as the strong points of their religion, 
which, like all others, is in want of pro- 
gressive reformation. Its strength lies in 
the general excellence of its teaching, as seen 
from the Parsi point of view of everyone 
working out his own salvation ; its weakness 
lies in various ceremonies and customs, some 
of which have long passed away, although 
defended in the portion of the Dinkard yet 
unpublished, while others will have to follow 
in course of time. When no reference is 
made to Parsi mythology, or cosmogony, the 
statements of the Dinkard might be at- 
tributed to any thoughtful religious man, 
whatever his faith, as witness the following 
remarks on the connexion of religion with 
the State :— 


“The existence of a government of religion and 
of countries of religious government, is owing to 
the exposition of the good religion which is in 
those precepts in conformity with which the ful- 
filment of their very faith consists in their appoint- 
ment of government over religion, and of religion 
over government; the original precepts of the 
faith, even for the followers of the religion of 
the good, are steadfastness in the service of God, 
stimulation of each other’s religion, upholding 
the humility of the promoters of government 
through religion and the service of God, and of 
the Tenkuamion religion through government ; 
and the greatest glory for these is advantageous 
union, and for the creatures (it lies) in the umty 
of the government of the good religion, which is 
true government, and in the unity of the true 
government of the good religion, which is the good 
religion; in like manner as government 1s religion, 
and religion is government of countries, so also 
anarchy is irreligion, and irreligion 1s 
anarchy.” * 

Dastur Peshotan, whose second volume 1s 
now in the press, has done good service to 
the Parsi community by his translation, al- 


* This is much more literal than Dastur Peshotaa’s 
version, which also differs considerably in ae 
but the language of the original text is obscure eno 
to admit of several interpretations. 
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though by the time he approaches the com- 
pletion of his arduous task, he will probably 
see much to revise in his earlier volumes ; 
but, notwithstanding these imperfections 
(which are the inevitable consequence of 
hasty publication in parts), his work will be 
indispensable to Pahlavi students as a fairly 
satisfactory edition of a difficult text. 
E. W. West. 








THE LOAN COLLECTION OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
(Fourth Notice.) 


Section VIII, Heat.—If a piece of iron wire 
be rendered incandescent by the passage through 
it of an electric current, and if the circuit then 

broken, the iron wire cools and contracts; but at 
a certain temperature (low red heat) the wire 
pe brightly again and expands. An apparatus 
or exhibiting these phenomena is contributed by 
Prof. Barrett. M. Golaz, of Paris, has sent some 
beautifully constructed _ of apparatus, ap- 
parently exact copies of those used by M. Reg- 
nault in his celebrated researches on the tension 
of aqueous vapour at different temperatures, the 
specific heat of solids and gases, the air ther- 
mometer, &c. The calorimeter of Favre and 
Silbermann—a huge mercury thermometer with 
cast-iron bulb—comes from the same source. We 
notice also Dulong and Petit’s original apparatus 
by which they determined the coefficient of abso- 
lute expansion of mercury ; Musschenbroek’s pyro- 
meter, belonging to Prince Pless; Daniell’s 
original pyrometer from rt College; the 
original apparatus of Despretz for measuring the 
thermal conductivity of metallic bars; Guthrie’s 
diacalorimeter for the conductivities of liquids; 


_ the original ice-calorimeter of Lavoisier, &c. Of 


apparatus connected with radiant heat, we have 
Pouillet’s actinometer and pyrheliometer for 
measuring solar and sidereal radiation ; Melloni’s 
apparatus (belonging to Dr. Lloyd) for investi- 
gating the laws of radiant heat with a number of 

ding pieces, screens, diaphragms, &c.; an im- 
proved apparatus of Ruhmkorff’s construction for 
the same purpose; Mr. Crookes’ radiometers by 
Geissler and other makers, all very much alike ; 
the apparatus used by Dr. Tyndall in his investi- 
gations on the absorption of radiant heat by gases 
and vapours; Forbes’ mica plates for the polarisa- 
tion of heat by refraction ; a rock-salt train, con- 
sisting of prism, lens and plate, by Steeg, of Hom- 
burg; &c., &c. 

Section IX. Magnetism.—The etic and 
electrical + age occupies the south portion of 
the ground-floor gallery, with the exception of 
ships’ compasses, which will be found among the 
surveying and other instruments at the northern 
extremity. 

Of the natural magnets we may notice a large 
one—the largest at present known—from the 
Teyler Museum, Haarlem; the weight of this 
magnet with its armature is 3 cwt., and it is 
Paar of supporting a load of over 2 cwt.; also a 
Siberian loadstone used by Faraday, and from 
which he first obtained the induction spark. Large 
Pananent magnetic batteries are contributed by 

- Guthrie and the Teyler Museum. 

. +Here is a number of modern and historical dip 

relies: one from the Naval Museum at Green- 
Wich, with 9-inch needle moving on friction 
Wheels, said to have been used by Capt. Cooke in 

S ‘voyages round the world; others similar, but 
with the needles rolling on agate plates; a dip 
circle used by Sir James Ross, that at present in 
use at the Kew Observatory, and another con- 


tributed by Dr. Lloyd, in which needles of various 
hs may be employed. Of the ordinary com- 
— We need say little ; here are seen the various 
°mms now in use in H.M.’s ships, standard com- 
— with four needles, steering compasses with 
0 Needles, liquid compasses—the compass box 

4 with a mixture of water and alcohol-and- 





water—compasses for boats, sledges, &c. There is 
another form of compass-card, however, which 
should be noticed, viz., that recently introduced 
by Sir William Thomson, of which lier examples 
are exhibited. In the smallest of the cards there 
are two needles, each about 1} in. long, placed 
parallel to each other and on either side of the 
centre. The card is extremely light, is sup- 
ported by a sapphire cap on a steel point, the 
cap being mounted in aluminium, and weighs 
with magnets and all only forty-four grains, 2.e., 
only ;; the weight of the Admiralty com 

of the same dimensions and period of oscillation. 
In the larger cards there are as many as eight 
needles, placed symmetrically with regard to the 
centre. The object of this form of card is to 
obviate the occurrence of a certain deviation of 
the compass usually introduced by the masses of 
soft iron which are employed for correcting the 
quadrantal error. In connexion with this subject 
we may notice a model lent by the German 
eh poco Department for illustrating the 
method of correcting the deviation of the compass 
in iron ships. Of instruments designed for the ob- 
servation and measurement of the elements of ter- 
restrial magnetism and their variations, Gauss’s 
bifilar magnetometer is contributed by the Gottingen 
Observatory, and a similar instrument, constructed 
by Sir Francis Ronalds, by the Kew Committee 
of the Royal Society. Self-recording apparatus 
are also sent by Mr. C. Brooke. 

A globe exhibited by Capt. Evans shows lines 
of equal total force, and the positions of the mag- 
netic equator, poles, and foci. 

Section X. Electricity—From King’s College 
is sent a series of old forms of galvanic batteries, 
and some of the originals of forms still in use. 
There are a water-battery of 500 cells, the original 
battery of Daniell, Babington’s, Cruikshanks’, 
Wollaston’s and Sturgeon’s batteries, and Hare's 
deflagrator. We notice, also, the gas-battery 
devised and used by Grove at the London In- 
stitution, Grove’s original nitric acid battery; De 
la Rue’s chloride of silver battery; Plante’s 
secondary battery; and cells of the Leclanché, 
Meidinger, Becquerel, and other batteries. 

The old electrical machines are very interesting. 
Among them will be seen Priestley’s electrical 
machine, consisting of a glass globe which can be 
rotated on a fixed rubber, negative electricity 
being obtained from the rubber ; Nairne’s original 
globe and cylinder machines from King’s College ; 
a machine made by Singer and used by Ronalds 
in his early experiments in connexion with the 
electric telegraph, described in 1823; and Arm- 
strong’s hydro-electric machine—an old iron boiler 
standing on glass legs. Of the more modern 
machines there are examples of Winter’s form 
(one with large double vulcanite plates, lent by 
Mr. Varley), Carré’s and others ; et the machines 
of Holtz (made by Ruhmkorff), Bertsch and 
others, represent the principle of continuous in- 
duction. Here, too, is Sir W. Thomson’s re- 
plenisher, for slightly altering the quantity of 
electricity in a Leyden jar. The apparatus used 
by Wheatstone, in 1854, for determining the 
velocity and duration of the electric discharge, 
with spark board, rotating mirror, &c., are con- 
tributed by King’s College. 

Leyden jars are all very much alike, and we 
only notice those sent from the Teyler Museum 
at Haarlem because they are the originals used 
by Vari Marum in his electrical work. Of the 
later form of condensers of definite capacity, there 
is a variety from different makers. Some are 
simple and give one definite capacity, while others 
(Siemens’ and Elliotts’) are subdivided and give 
any capacity from 0-001 to 1 microfarad, Sir 
William Thomson’s cylindrical condenser for mea- 
suring capacity in absolute measure, Riess’s spark 
micrometer, and some photographs of sparks from 
the Holtz machine (by Prof. Tait) will all be 
noticed. 

Electrometers.—The repulsion-electrometer con- 
structed and used by Van Marum is here; also 








the pocket electroscope used by Saussure during 


his excursions in the Alps. A series of Sir 
William Thomson's portable electrometers show 
the gradual improvements which he has made in 
these instruments. They are designed for the 
investigation of atmospheric electricity, and are 
not all constructed on the same plan, some depend- 
ing on the divided-ring principle, others on that 
of the attracted disc. In the same case with the 
portable electrometers will be seen other forms of 
Sir William Thomson’s electrometers—the at- 
tracted-disc heterostatic instrument, the latest 
form of the quadrant instrument, and a divided- 
ring electrometer formerly in use at Kew, but 
now replaced by one of the improved quadrant 
instruments. There are also exhibited electro- 
meters on the principle of Kohlrausch, Peltier’s 
electrometer, Bennet’s electroscope, and Volta’s 
electrometers and spark-measurer. 

Prof. Lemstrém’s polar light apparatus should 
be noticed, intended for showing that the Aurora 
Borealis is an electric current flowing from the 
higher regions of the atmosphere to the earth. 
This apparatus is in a small darkened space at the 
south entrance to the ground-floor gallery, and 
may occasionally be seen in action. 

Galvanometers.—T he large collection of beauti- 
ful instruments sent to this exhibition by M. 
Edelmann, of Munich, cannot fail to attract 
attention. The majority of them are intended 
for measurements connected with magnetism or 
electrical currents, and they are all used in the 
same way. With each instrument is used a tele- 
scope and scale, and the observer reads the divi- 
sions of the scale by reflexion from a plane mirror 
attached to the magnet or other moveable part of 
the instrument. Of other galvanometers we may 
mention a reflecting astatic vanometer, by 
Ruhmkorff, for currents of low intensity, lent by 
Mr. Gore; a sine and tangent galvanometer com- 
bined made by Siemens and Halske; electro- 
dynamometers, for determining the strength of 
electrical currents by measuring the mutual action 
of two parts of the current itself; several forms 
of Thomson’s astatic differential galvanometer, by 
Messrs. Elliott ; Siemens’ universal galvanometer ; 
and Becquerel’s electro-magnetic balance. In the 
marine galvanometers made and used by Sir 
William Thomson in the Atlantic Cable expedi- 
tions the needle and mirror are suppor ted by a 
stretched platinum wire or silk fibre. 

Electrical Resistances—We next come to in- 
struments connected with the measurement of 
resistances. We notice here the original Wheat- 
stone’s Bridge from King’s College; an early form 
of Wheatstone’s resistance coils, consisting of six- 
teen large bobbins on a circular slab, lent by the 
General Post Office ; a rheostat given by Faraday 
to Wheatstone ; examples of British Association 
units of resistance; Siemens’ units; two coils 
depending on Weber's units, belonging to Dr. 
Bosscha, with which important work has been 
carried out in connexion with the electromotive 
force of cells; pictures showing Dr. Bosscha’s 
method of comparing two resistances or electro- 
motive forces. Boxes of standard resistance-coils 
are contributed by Messrs. Siemens, Llliott, 
Warden and Oo., &c. They strongly resemble 
one another. 

Induction.—From the Royal Institution we 
have the original apparatus with which Faraday 
obtained the magneto-electric spark in 1831. It 
consists of a ring of soft iron, six inches in 
diameter, with two coils of insulated copper wire 
wound round it, each coil occupying nearly half 
the ring. When the ring was converted into an 
electro-magnet by passing a current through one 
of the coils, an induced spark was seen at the 
carbon terminals of the other. The Royal Insti- 
tution contributes also Faraday’s rotating rectangle 
for illustrating the inductive action of the earth, 
and other apparatus used by Faraday. Several of 
the older forms of the magneto-electric machine 
are exhibited : for instance, one on Clark’s principle 
with coils rotating in front of the poles of a per 
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manent horse-shoe magnet; one of Pixii’s, with 
rotating magnets ; a copy of the original machine 
made by Saxton. Gramme’s machines are con- 
spicuous in various forms, some with Jamin’s 
permanent laminated magnets, others with large 
electro-magnets to be worked by steam power. 
Mr. Ladd exhibits his dynamo-magneto-electric 
machine, also one of the machines with circular 
permanent magnets. 

Telegraphs.—The apparatus connected with 
telegraphy occupies a considerable space in the 
exhibition, and is well worthy of careful examina- 
tion ; we must content ourselves, however, in this 
notice with a brief reference to the more striking 
objects. The General Post Office contributes a 
large collection of historical telegraphic apparatus, 
among which are some of the earliest instruments 
of Wheatstone and Cooke, with two, four, and 
five needles; Henley’s thunder-pump for ringing 
alarums; Henley’s magneto-electric instrument ; 
Highton’s needle telegraph ; Bright’s bell instru- 
ment; a portion of the original telegraph wire of 
Sir Francis Ronalds, laid at Hammersmith in 
1816, the metallic conductor being enclosed in a 
glass tube; type printing instrumentsof Wheatstone 
and Hughes; Bain’s chemical telegraph ; Wheat- 
stone’s automatic transmitter and A B OC instru- 
ments; instruments for duplex telegraphy ; light- 
ning dischargers,&c. From the Imperial German 
Telegraph Department we have Baron Schilling’s 
telegraph, the first needle-instrument ever con- 
structed; a copy of Gauss and Weber's electro- 
magnetic apparatus, set up in 1833; and Sémner- 
ing’s original electro-chemical telegraph, made in 
1809, King’s College contributes Wheatstone’s 
original five-needle, and two-needle dials; three 
A BC sending instruments, showing gradual im- 
ecg his first relay and first electric key. 

essrs. Siemens and other makers contribute a 
quantity of modern telegraphic apparatus. 
A. W. REINOLD. 





Section XI, Astronomy.—On entering this sec- 
tion the first objects to meet our view are a 
number of orreries of various forms, in which, 
however, no very striking novelty is to be re- 
marked, most of them being conspicuous, as usual, 
for the very false notions they convey of the pro- 
portions of the solar system. We may, however, 
notice Prof. Kaiser's model of the orbits of the 
planets from Mercury to Jupiter, and Dr. Oppel’s 
apparatus for exhibiting the path of the moon 
round the sun, though the sinuosities of the 
curve are necessarily grossly exaggerated. There 
is a fine collection of astrolabes, &c., among which 
is one belonging to Sir Francis Drake; the 
Chinese, who excelled in such work, are repre- 
— by some photographs of gigantic armillary 
spheres. 

From these we pass on to the quadrants, the 
earliest of which is that made by Tycho Brahé, 
being a beautiful specimen of his workmanship, 
and, notwithstanding its age, in excellent pre- 
servation. It is adapted to the measurement 
of azimuths as well as of altitudes, which was 
absolutely necessary for the determination of 
the positions of the stars before the invention of 
the clock. Since the middle of the last century, 
however, when Graham introduced his great im- 
provements in the astronomical clock, quadrants 
have been fixed in the meridian, and used only for 
measuring altitudes, the other co-ordinate of a 
star's place being given by the time of meridian 
passage. The principle of Tycho’s quadrant has 

n perpetuated in a large class of modern in- 
struments known as alt-azimuths, or theodolites, 
though in the case of many of them the resemblance 
appears at first sight very slight indeed. On 
comparing, however, the great theodolite made by 
Ramsden for General Roy, and used with such 
effect on the Ordnance Survey, or the modern 
12-inch alt-azimuth exhibited by Troughton and 
Simms, with Tycho Brahé’s quadrant, it will be 
seen that the only essential difference is the substi- 
tution of an entire circle for the quadrantal arc ; 





this alteration, simple as it is, has, however, removed 
some of the worst errors to which observations 
were formerly liable, by combining the readings of 
opposite parts of the circle. In this class may be 
specially noticed the photographs of the fine 
instruments designed by the late Colonel Strange 
and now used on the Indian Survey. Among the 
surveying instruments Airy’s massive zenith sector, 
for measurement of zenith distances of high stars, 
deserves examination as an example of the princi- 
ple of reversion about a vertical axis, by means of 
which the zenith point (or index-error) of the 
instrument is eliminated. 

Of astronomical instruments of precision there 
is an almost total absence, the solitary exception 
being a beautiful portable catoptric transit, of 
Steinheil’s construction, in which the rays from 
the object are reflected by means of a right- 
angled prism into the telescope, which rests 
horizontally in an east and west direction in 
Y’s. Steinheil has proposed to apply the same 
principle to an equatorial, placing the telescope 
in the polar axis; and certainly as far as the 
convenience of the observer is concerned the 
plan has great advantages, while the mechanism 
is simpler than in the siderostat, of which two 
very fine specimens by Léon Foucault and Colonel 
Campbell (executed by Hilger) are exhibited. 

Among the telescopes, much interest naturally 
attaches to that of Galileo, which is contributed 
by the Reale Instituto of Florence, together with 
his microscope and air thermometer; we find also 
several object-glasses and telescopes by Huyghens, 
remarkable chiefly for their unwieldy length, which 
was adopted for the sake of reducing the chromatic 
aberration as much as possible, until Dollond, by his 
discovery of the achromatic object-glass, reduced 
the refracting telescope to reasonable proportions. 
In contrast with these is the original reflector 
made by Sir Isaac Newton and contributed by the 
Royal Society, its total length being only a few 
inches, while its aperture is greater than some of 
Huyghens’ telescopes. Other interesting contri- 
butions are: a polishing machine by Sir W. 
Herschel, and several telescopes made by his own 
hands, and an experimental compound speculum 
made by Lord Rosse before he succeeded in con- 
structing his three-feet and six-feet reflectors. 
There are also models of the mountings of large 
telescopes, including Lord Rosse’s six-feet, an 
— mounting for his three-feet mirror, one 
of the Melbourne four-feet reflector, and one of 
the new Vienna refractor, now in course of con- 
struction by Grubb. We may also notice an ob- 
serving-chair contributed by Mr. Knobel. With 
the telescopes will be found Ziéllner’s astrophoto- 
meter, in which the intensity of a comparison 
light is reduced by polarisation to that of the 
star examined, and one by Schwerd for comparing 
two stars by means of two telescopes on the same 
mounting. There are also two on the extinction 
me by Prof. Thury and Mr. Knobel respec- 
tively. 

Celestial photography is represented by the 
Kew shetehdilegregh ‘onl the French Shelio- 
graph, with which the Transit of Venus was 
photographed at St. Paul’s Island. There is 
also on the gallery outside the English photo- 
heliograph in its hut, together with the other 
instruments which formed the complete equip- 
ment of a Transit of Venus expedition. As 
specimens of what has been accomplished by 
photography Mr. De la Rue’s fine photographs 
are exhibited round the room, and also Dr. 
Draper’s and Mr. Rutherford’s photographs of the 
moon. 

Among the clocks may be noticed one ex- 
hibiting Airy’s barometric compensation by the 
attraction of a moveable magnet, as applied at 
Greenwich ; Prof. Kriiger’s pendulum, carrying a 
short barometer for the same purpose; Rit- 
chie’s system of controlled clocks; and various 
forms of gravity escapement. The chief novelty 
in the chronometers is Sir George Airy’s 
supplementary compensation for very deli- 





cate adjustment; there are also several chrono- 
meters of ordinary construction by various makers, 
and Messrs. E. Dent and Co. exhibit a number of 
experimental balances made by the late Mr. Dent. 
In this section, a curious old clock with a balance 
in a? of the pendulum deserves examination ; 
as far as can be judged by its present action there 
appears to have been no balance spring, the vibra- 
tery motion being given by the torsion of two 


_ suspending strings. 


Among the miscellaneous apparatus may be 
mentioned that used by Baily in ms wy the 
Cavendish experiment, and Gauss’s pendulum appa- 
ratus for determining the force of a 

. H. M. Curisrie. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cuemicat Socrery.—( Thursday, June 1.) 


Pror. Apet, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Tho 
ordinary business of the Society being concluded, a 
paper “On Hemine Hematine and a Phosphorised 
Substance contained in Blood Corpuscles,” by Dr. 
J. L. Thudicum and Mr. C. T. Kingzett, was read by 
the latter. Prof. W. N. Hartley then made a com- 
munication “‘On the Natural Carbon Dioxide from 
various sources,” being a continuation and extension 
of his former paper on the presence of liquid carbonic 
anhydride in the cavities of quartz and other minerals. 
Mr. Kingzett subsequently read a “ Note on some 
Trials of Frankland and Armstrong’s Combustion 
Process in vacuo,” by Dr. Thudicum and himself. 
Mr. T. Fairley gave a short account of three papers: 
“On Peroxides,” in which he described various 
reactions with hydrogen peroxide, and also the pre- 
paration of sodium and uranium peroxides; ‘“ On 
Chromic and Perchromic Acids ;” and “ On the Estima- 
tion of Nitrogen.” The secretary read a paper, by 
Prof. J. W. Mallet, “ On Aluminium Nitride, and the 
Action of Aluminium on Sodium Carbonate at a high 
Temperature.” The nitride forms small crystalline 
particles of a yellow colour. Lastly, Mr. E. Neison 
gave a short account of “A Process for the Estima- 
tion of Mercury.” 





Purtotocicat Socirty.—( Friday, June 2.) 


Henry Sweet, Esq., President, in the Chair. Prof. J. 
B. Mayor read some additions to his two papers on Eng- 
lish metre, containing a somewhat detailed criticism 
of Mr. Symond’s article on “The Blank Verse of 
Milton” contained in the Fortnightly for December, 
1874 (with which he entirely disagreed); on Mr. 
Masson’s essay on Versification in his edition of 
Milton, vol. i. (with whose scansion he often dis- 
agreed); and on Mr. A. J. Ellis’s remarks on English 
rhythm in his notes on Shakspere in Early English 
Pronunciation, and in his remarks on Prof. Mayor's 
first paper (whose rules he considered to be insuf- 
ficient). Adopting the classical terminology, but re- 
placing length by stress, Prof. Mayor considered the 
normal line to consist of five iambic feet, and as 
limits of deviation allowed three anapaests (not con- 
secutive), and also three trochees (not consecutive, 
unless belonging to different sections of the line), 
which in the third, or either the third or fourth foot 
might be replaced by dactyls. He supported his opinion 
by numerous examples, which he scanned according to 
his own views, and which he relied upon as against 
the other three writers. Mr. Alex. J. Ellis then read 
some remarks he had drawn up on Prof. Mayors 
preceding papers, which were followed by an appendix 
written by Prof. Mayor, and an addition by Mr. Ellis. 
The application of classical names to English rhythms 
was rejected by Mr. Ellis as misleading to the student of 
classical rhythms. He then gave an elaborate estimate 
of syllables as strong or weak (in respect to force, Eng- 
lish accent or emphasis), long or short (in respect to 
duration, or classical quantity), high or low (in re- 
spect to the musical pitch of the voice, or classical 
accent), heavy or light (in respect to importance oF 
weight, grammatical or mental, as indicated rhetori- 
cally), and of silence, as great and small; showing 
that an intermediate degree in each must be dis- 
tinguished, and, for complete analysis, each of the 
three degrees should be further subdivided into three. 
The normal rules depended on force, or alternations 
of strong and weak only, but the march of the poet 
within the norm depended upon the other points. 
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The normal line consisted of five measures, predomi- 
nantly of two, but occasionally of three syllables, 
with the greatest strength on the last in each 
measure.’ The rhythm was, however, appreciated by 
the ear if the last syllable of the third and fifth 
measures were strong, the other measures being 
altered at pleasure; or if the last syllable of the 
second and fourth measures were strong, and the last 
syllable of the fifth not the weakest in that measure, 
the others being altered at pleasure. The fifth measure 
required particular consideration. The mode in which 
considerations of length, pitch, weight, and silence 
determined the deviations of the other measures was 
fully illustrated ; and the circumstances under which 
a poet might still further deviate from the norm 
were indicated. A general discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Sweet, Cayley, Furnivall, and others 
took part. 





Musicat Assocration.—( Monday, June 5.) 


Mr. Hourtan in tho Chair. Mr. Lennox-Browne 
read a paper on “ Medical Science in Relation to the 
Voice as a Musical Instrument.” After some intro- 
ductory remarks on the functions of the various organs 
concerned in voice-production and their anatomy, 
it was stated generally that the vocal instrument con- 
sisted of a bellows and a voice-box ; and that the chief 
problem was how best to economise the wind given 
by the former for the efficient action of the latter. 
It was shown that the so-called vocal chords have in 
the male a variation of only one-sixth of an inch be- 
tween the highest and lowest note of two octaves, 
and in the female, even with the exceptional com- 
pass of a Catalani, of only one-eighth of an inch. 
Tt seemed, therefore, that mere tension or relaxation 
of these membranes could hardly produce all the 
necessary variations of pitch. Attention was drawn 
to the vocal pipe above and below the chords, and to 
the effect of the mouth-cavity in modifying the note ; 
also to the “false” vocal chords, the ventricles of 
Morgagni, and even to the tonsils, whose enlargement 
destroyed the power of producing low notes. It was 
affirmed that more injury had been done to voices by 
teaching a vicious method of taking in and emitting the 
breath than by any other cause. Some simple rules 
of hygiene and diet, with a view to preserve the voice, 
were also adverted to. A conversation followed, in 
which Messrs. Hullah, Monk, and others took part, 
chiefly upon the three registers of the voice and the 
mode in which “ falsetto” was produced. 








FINE ART. 


The Art of Furnishing. (London: Henry §. 
King and Co., 1876.) This is a useful little guide- 
book, the like of which has been much wanted. 
It is not, indeed, quite the first of its kind, but the 
one best known before it is decidedly too rigid and 
uncompromising in its advice: it commits itself 
too much to a particular school, whereas the little 
volume that is now before us is full of excellent 
suggestions for general guidance, and these sug- 
gestions may be applied almost as well to work in 
one style as to wok in another. There is much, 
that is, which the possessor of a Gothic villa may 
turn to account; there is much that will be useful 
to the dweller in a house of the new Queen Anne 
style, and still more which will be of service to those 
who, living in the common terraces of our suburbs, 
esire to make their “interiors” as comely as 
they may be made without special adherence to a 
particular style, which circumstances make im- 
—, but with a general regard to good taste. 
he writer of this book seems very much impressed 
with the fact that in the making of our furniture 
right en ge of construction will keep a thing 
valuable and pleasant, so that we may stick to it 
all our lives without fear of the caprice of fashion ; 
. it is one of the merits of his book that, 
while very fully appreciating the great strides 
t have been made in the art of furniture and 
Yecoration during the Jast half-dozen years, he 
oes not seek to impose on us the adoption of the 
style that at the moment of writing may chance 
be the most fashionable. The writer is a man 
of practical experience and artistic feeling. He 


treats first of such matters as painting and paper- 





ing—the preparation, that is, of the background 
against which every figure and every object in 
the rooms will have to be seen; and then he takes 
us to the furniture itself, suggesting of course, not 
each particular piece, but a scheme of general 
arrangement. It is not our object here to follow 
him through all his good counsel: we would 
rather take the opportunity a notice of his book 
affords for putting even more strongly than he has 
himself put it the absolute necessity in furnishing 
a room of first attending to the paint and paper— 
bringing these things to your liking, because they 
must be your habitual background. Half measures 
in art-furnishing, or in tasteful furnishing, as we 
should prefer to say, are always useless; but 
never so useless as when they take the form of 
accumulating beautiful objects and harmonious 
hangings in a room of which you leave the paper 
and paint just as you found it, because these are 
passable, or because they are the landlord’s busi- 
ness and not yours. It is really very much your 
business, and very little the landlord's, to see that 
the general effect of your interior shall be en- 
livening or soothing, not depressing or irrita- 
ting ; and it is simply impossible to get a good 
general effect if you are content to let your land- 
lord's choice of paper and paint be permanent. 
One mistake, we uel is almost as great as this 
one, and it is made, not by those who are furnish- 
ing, but by those who have furnished. The time 
comes for renewing paint and paper. Perhaps the 
landlord pays for it. At all events you have your 
choice about it. You choose, at the right place, 
the “green diaper” or the “dark pomegranate : ” 
the paper-hanger hangs them, pel you keep the 
furniture which you bought ten years since of a 
West End upholsterer, when grandeur was aimed 
at and sham grandeur was attained, and nobody 
thought of that cosy simplicity which is now the 
fashionable ideal. Your rooms will never look 
endurable; there are many things in life you can 
manage to do by halves, but furnishing is not one 
of them. Let no foreign element, we should say, 
intrude upon your old surroundings. Do one thing 
or the other. Either sell all that you have, for 
that which it will fetch, and replace it with things 
that together will perfectly harmonise, or else, as 
you value your happiness, let itall alone. But the 
mania for decoration being upon you, you will not 
let it alone. The best thing, then, is to buy this 
little book, which will be your guide through a 
difficulty. 








MESSRS. GOUPIL’S GALLERY. 


Tue pictures, 170 in number, now on view at 
Messrs. Goupil’s premises, 25 Bedford Street, are 
more than commonly interesting as giving a 
notion of the latest developments of Continental 
art, especially the school that has arisen out of the 
leadership of Fortuny. [For brilliancy, daring, 
and readiness to accept every sort of pictorial 
material on its own showing, and to work out its 
suggestions with a kind of instinctive zest and 
age impartiality, this school has never 
een surpassed, nor yet forestalled. It has a 
quality like photography turned chromatic and 
human. What we seldom find in this school is 
reserve of faculty. Its colour is vivid and spark- 
ling without subdued harmonies; its personages 
are often grossly ugly and prosaic, at other times 
showy, seldom modest and engaging ; its love for 
luxury of dress and accessory—luxury often dis- 
sociated from beauty—is crying and insatiate. 
Goya had much, and the Japanese (we think) 
something, to say to the development of For- 
tuny’s own marvellous gifts of perception and 
execution. His successors exhibit the same in- 
fluences, and tend toa sort of morbid and fierce 
sybaritism—a very bright and thin varnish over 
very animal instincts—which reminds us of the 
Incroyables of the Thermidorian Terror and the 
Directory. Theirs is art made for an epoch of 
nouveaux riches, keen capable people laden with 





money, willing to have a taste, but not certain as 


yet whether they actually Aave a taste or not: 
Russian_countesses, Americans who do Europe, 
French Imperialists who have no backstairs now 
to climb, picture-dealers who don’t mind what 
they spend in commissions, and who dictate or 
subserve the last fashion that pays. The more 
we see of painters of this class, however, the 
more surprised we acknowledge ourselves at the 
amount of talent among them. 

Belonging directly or collaterally to this school 
are the following artists represented in Messrs. 
Goupil’s exhibition. Fortuny, Sharpening a 
Sword ; & small specimen, very dexterous—a: Moor 
bent double at his work. Zamacois, A Standard- 
Bearer, smoking a minute pipe ; Indirect Contri- 
butions, a humorous scene of a Franciscan and 
the group surrounding him, finished with the 
sharpest certainty and precision. De Nittis, A 
May-Day on the Thames Embankment: a most 
excellent specimen, full of shifting play of light 
and atmosphere ; the river, as seen immediately 
beyond the stone parapet, is hardly perhaps sufti- 
ciently severed from the latter. imenez, The 
Sculpture Gallery; remarkable—scarcely less so 
thansome leading examples by Tadema—in itsreali- 
sation of the surface of various marbles and other 
materials: the costumes here are those of fashion- 
able people toward the junction of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, but it appears to us 
that the female habiliments are more recent than 
the male. Palmaroli, “ Farewell, Mother.” ‘This 
picture demonstrates in the painter genius and 
power of very high reach: he is, we understand, 
a Spaniard, and not (as we had assumed when 
reviewing another picture of his, of much flimsier 
subject-matter, in Mr. Wallis’s French Gallery) 
an Italian. The scene of the present painting is 
in the South of Spain; its theme, a family-group 
within and outside the threshold of the house 
from which the funeral-convoy of the old house- 
mother is setting out towards the cemetery. The 
gestures are full of southern passion and abandon- 
ment, not in the least stagey or affected, though 
an English eye might ae A suppose them so; 
the married daughter (or daughter-in-law) with an 
infant in arms, waving her long adieu distractedly— 
the son knocking himself, with clenched hands and 
unseen grief-wrenched visage, against the outer wall 
of the long white house. e find the whole work 
wonderfully moving; a thrilling chord of natural 
emotion struck with intensity of truth, and 
singular but unerring sympathy of art. The man 
who could produce this must, if he will but do 
justice to his own powers, assume one of the high 
places in ae ainting. Another extremely 
talented member of this school, whom we here 
remark for the first time, is Michetti, who sends 
Good Friday at Chieto, with a blue death’s-head 
banner carried in procession, and A Wedding 
Feast in the Abruzzo, They are both surprising 
pieces of arbitrary surehandedness; the painter 
plays tricks with his materials because he delights 
in doing so, and knows he can command the 
ultimate result. The second work is more es- 
pecially remarkable for lighting and brightness, 
and has a great deal of general character in the 
figures, and the laying-out of the subject. ‘These 
pictures contrast with shat by R. Ribera, A 
Popular Concert; an extraordinary piece of 
daintily-fingered finish, as ugly (unfortunately) 
as it is lifelike and precise. Jiminez y Aranha 
(Strolling Minstrels of the Last Century), Capo- 
bianchi (“ Chez le Baron”), Ricardo Madrazo 
(A Courtyard in Spain), Casardo (A Lady 
Standing near a Cabinet), all belong to the same 
category. 

We are not minded to go minutely through the 
gallery in other respects; it contains, however, 
a large proportion of choice specimens by excellent 
artists, We may name—Wahlberg, Niyht in the 
Woods, and An August Night at Winga, at the 
Entry of the Port of Gothenberg, both very fino. 
Laurens, Burial of William the Conqueror, a 
rather burlesque representation. Cortazzo, Jus- 





tice in the Olden Times, very able in arrangement, 
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and nice in character and touch, but brightly hard 
in colour. Maris, The Shower. Bouguereau, 
Young Trespassers, and The Gleaner. Boschetto, 
The Marriage Interrupted, an expressively drama- 
tic, though rather common, treatment: the peasant 
bride of a wealthy old neighbour fainting at the 
altar as she meets the gaze of her youthful lover. 
Detaille, Defence of a Farm, the soldiers breaking 
holes in the walls, and firing through them—most 
complete and efficient. This artist’s other and not 
less excellent picture, named “1870-1871,” repre- 
sents (as we understand it) the long line of bag- 
gage-waggons filled with furniture and valuables 
that rolled away from Paris along the snowy roads 
at the close of the war, under the escort of valiant 
German soldiers, who are here shown in company 
with chaffering Hebrews. Robert-Fleury, Death 
of Michelangelo. Bazzaro, Interior of a Church 
at Naples. Sorbi, Ii Decamerone—simple, re- 
served, and graceful in sprightly expression, and 
quiet in style but for the bright and unmoditied 
tints of draperies &c. Guerra, Salvator Rosa 
painting the Portrait of a Brigand’s Wife. Doré, 
Mountain-Scene, Scotland, a vigorous landscape, 
damaged by opacity. De Neuville, German Pri- 
soners of War in a Chapel, a most vigorous pre- 
sentment. Gués, Spanish Lady with a Sword, 
which dwarfs the mzgnonne little dame consider- 
ably. Géréme, Prayer in the Mosque, A Field of 
Rest, and A Woman of Constantinople. All these 
works are injured by that garishness without 
sweetness or richness of colour in which the 
illustrious artist seems to persist the more reso- 
lutely of late years the oftener he fails with 
it: in the first example, however, the effect 
of the brilliant yellow silk dress, faintly striped, 
amid the general greys of the mosque and its 
congregation, is a telling thing of its kind. 
The third picture is not specially remarkable ; the 
second, by far the largest, represents an Oriental 
cemetery, its best point being the large population 
of free-and-easy dogs lying and lounging about. 
Jacquet, Marguertte (as people will persevere in 
naming the Gretchen or Margaret of Goethe's 
Faust) going to Church; painted with truly un- 
common skill, but the gentle maiden’s bearing is 
too panty confident altogether, and the liberal 
display of her shoulders and neck simply nonsen- 
sical, A smaller specimen of this artist, a pretty 
young girl Forsaken, is curiously trae—and pathe- 
tic as well—in the tear-misted look of the large 
eyes. Brion, Zhe Christening Day, an infant 
under its festal quilt. Daubigny, The Rising 
Moon, admirable. Meissonier, The Lost Game— 
troopers gambling; a great masterpiece, painted 
in 1868, J. Breton, The End of a Day's Labour. 
Diaz, An Approaching Storm. Pasini, Interior of 
a Mosque. Théodore Rousseau, Landscape, Pea- 
sants Washing in a Stream. Hébert, Eve about 
to eat the forbidden fruit: a something sinister is 
subtly interwoven with the attractiveness of the 
general treatment; the gold neck-chain seems a 
gratuitous solecism. Jules Dupré, The Dark-blue 
Ocean is in fact pale grey-blue. 

Besides their ordinary catalogue, Messrs. Goupil 
furnish to purchasers an illustrated catalogue con- 
taining excellent photo-engravings of ten of the 
exhibited pictures, These include works that we 
have already specified by Cortazzo, Bouguereau, 
Detaille, Sorbi, Géréme, and Jacquet; the others 
are by Kiimmerer, Cermak, R. Madrazo, and 
Worms. W. M. Rossertt. 








THE HUME COLLECTION OF THE WORK OF 
REMBRANDT. 


A coLtEction of etchings by Rembrandt, formed 
two generations since by Sir Abraham Hume, and 
in some respects the most remarkable seen in 
auction-rooms for many years, was sold at Christie’s 
last week, and in the interest aroused by its 
exhibition there is cause for remark. Out of the 
three hundred and sixty-nine etchings attributed 
by Wilson to Rembrandt in the catalogue which 
is still the favourite reference-book of the English 





amateur, the collection contained impressions of 
about two hundred, Many of the most admired 
subjects, in all classes—landscapes, portraits, and 
sacred pieces—were represented by impressions in 
the finest condition, and of very uncommon quality. 
There were also several things to attract very 
specially such collectors as are more enamoured 
of rarity than of beauty and vigour. The greatest 
work of Rembrandt in its rarest state—that is, the 
first state of the Hundred Guilder Print—was 
indeed not there: only three impressions of the 
print in this state existing outside national 
museums. But the subject—that of Christ heal- 
ing the sick—was represented by a magnificent im- 
pression of the second state: an impression which, 
whether by such technical excellence as its splendid 
distribution of light and shade, or by its intellectual 
excellence in the perfection of its rendering of 
pathetic character, makes good the description 
of the subject as the capital work of Rembrandt. 
Rembrandt’s treatment of many a sacred incident 
is felt to be wanting in qualities of beauty—some- 
times even of dignity—essential to the adequate 
presentation of his theme; but here, where his 
theme is the presentation of human suffering and 
ills, relieved now by sudden hopefulness, he is 
the complete master; and his pathos gains force 
and reality from the fact that the figures chosen 
by him as types of resignation and physical weak- 
ness were idealised not at all in form but only in 
expression. The two greatest landscapes of Rem- 
brandt—the two at all events most strongly con- 
trasted and most popular—were represented by 
splendid impressions. The Three Trees and the 
Landscape with Cottage and Haybarn show wide 
tracts of country under effects of storm and calm ; 
and greater, perhaps, in reality than in the rain- 
storm of the first, though less immediately im- 
pressive, is the artist’s power in the calm back- 
ground of the second—a lake’s end, with tranquil 
reflection of gable-house and coppice, touched by 
the hand here the daintiest and most exquisitely 
controlled of all the master-etchers. 

Among the portraits, two or three claim very 
special notice. There was a portrait of Van Tol- 
ling—a subject of immense rarity : on that account 
one of the attractions of the sale, but not other- 
wise to be singled out, not at all better than many 
of the others as an example of the master’s pene- 
tration into character ; a thing, therefore, rather for 
millionaires to wrestle over than for art-students 
to enjoy exceptionally. There was the John 
Lutma—a very rich impression of the state before 
that in which Rembrandt finished his work. Here 
again the rarity is of great account, and there are 
first-rate judges of etching who claim for this 
state of the plate a truth and vigour of lighting 
which fades away in many copies of the later. 
But as there can be no doubt that Rembrandt 
added the background of window and window-sill 
flooded with clear light because without these the 
picture was but half complete, it follows that a 
really brilliant example of this later state can 
alone present the subject in its perfection. No 
such impression appeared in the collection of Sir 
Abraham Hume, and the immense price fetched 
by the example of the incomplete print is not 
matter for wonder. The Old Haaring, the 
plate known as “the large Coppenol,” and 
the Burgomaster Six—a subject here seen in an 
impression of extraordinary beauty—deserve spe- 
cial mention. 

There is particular interest attaching to the 
— numbered in Wilson’s Catalogue 311, and 

own only as a Young Man—Half-length. Re- 
semblance has been traced in it to Charles II. ; 
and it has at various times been taken for a por- 
trait of William of Orange in childhood, and for 
an early portrait of Rembrandt’s only son—the 
ill-fated Titus, who did nothing and died young. 
Its most permanent interest is due to the witness 
it quite specially bears to Rembrandt’s sense of 
all beauty that was not merely of form. The 
actual beauty in any fine impression of this sub- 
ject is as great as, and in some ways greater than 





that of any work by those who are habitually 
allowed to have expressed the charm and freshness 
of child-life and Poy-life the best. For in its 
fifty lines of black and white it expresses these 
supremely ; by the youthful calmness of eyes and 
mouth, by the modelling of the head in its 
comely roundness, by the hair, light of texture 
and just a little disordered—yet not disordered 
enough to spoil its suggestion of prim quiet 
and quaintness—by the light, too, falling here and 
there, on smoothness of cheek and forehead. The 
truest beauty of children has perhaps been seized 
not so much by the exalted geniuses who endowed 
them with divinity as by those who were content 
with them in their common ways: men of secular 
minds and turbulent lives: Rembrandt, here, in 
his perfect work with the etching needle : Watteau, 
in those drawings of Miss James's, neglected at 
Bethnal Green. 

This peculiar beauty, Rembrandt, when he wanted 
it at all, seized as surely as that other beauty 
which is more specially his own—the beauty of 

lacid old age ; and it is very characteristic of him, 
in contrast particularly with the great Italians, 


that he recognised beauty in the human face 
only at the beginning of life and at the end 
of it—the rest being struggle and labour. 


The Hume collection could hardly have failed 
to contain the two pieces (and they, indeed, 
are not of remarkable rarity) that best express 
his unerring appreciation of beauty in the momen | 
and stored experience of old age. These are 
the pieces numbered in Wilson 348 and 339, 
Both are assumed to be portraits of his mother, 
and at least two others of his faces of old women 
are commonly so considered. No. 348, with its 
date of 1628, is interesting as showing at how 
early a time he was a master in art. Instead of 
making servile copies either of momentary ex- 
pression or permanent feature, he had learned 
already to give to his portraits that dramatic and 
rsonal quality which made them great intel- 
ectually, apart from all slowly or quickly acquired 
excellence of technique. And the not-dated 
subject, No. 339, belonging probably to the same 
period, and styled by M. Charles Blanc La Mere 
de Rembrandt au voile noir, is a portrait quite 
unsurpassed in all his work for individual study 
of character, the like of which it is hardly too 
much to say only dramatist and novelist, and never 
painter at all, have since been able to achieve. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Tue trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, in 
their Annual Report just issued, place the following 
works among the most interesting additions made 
last year to the collection. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, painted by Count D’Orsay, 1845, formerly at 
Gore House ; bequeathed by Mr. Charles Vickers, 
of Wormstall. The Marquis of Rockingham, 
1730-1780, painted in the school of Reynolds; 
presented by the Rev. R. Maude. Charles Babbage, 
the mathematician, 1792-1871, by Samuel Lau- 
rence; bequeathed by Sir Edward Ryan. Margaret 
Russell, Countess of Cumberland, 1560-1616, mother 
of the famous Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, painted 1585; presented by Mr. 
George Scharf. George Morland, 1763-1804, 
ainted by himself at an early age; presented by 
. William Smith. Henry, "Fics of Wales, 
son of James I., 1594-1612, painted by Van 
Somer; purchased for 23/. 2s. George Carew, 
Earl of Totness, 1557-1629, author of Pacata 
Hibernia, painted by George Geldorp ; purchased 
for 361. 15s. George Stephenson, 1781-1848, 
inted by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.; purchased 
for 137. 188. William Godwin, 1756-1836, by 
Pickersgill; purchased for 10/. 10s. Hanna 
More, 1745-1833, by Pickersgill; 67. 6s. ani 4 
Bentham, 1748-1832, by Pickersgill; 27/ ° ch 
King Henry VII., by an unknown ere 
artist, formerly the property of M. Julien at 
Mans, and afterwards of M. Emile Barre, at Paris; 
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bought for 1207. Judge Talfourd, 1795-1854, by 
ill; 162. 16s. Thomas Blood, commonly 
called Colonel Blood, 1628-1680, painted by 
Gerard Soest ; 257. Dr. Richard Busby, of West- 
minster, 1606-1695, by an unknown artist; 
15]. 15s. John Fletcher, the dramatist, 1576- 
1625, artist unknown ; 16/, 168. “ Monk Lewis,” 
1773-1818, by Pickersgill; 57. 5s. George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, 1608-1670, by Sir Peter 
Lely, formerly belonging to the Earl of Seaforth ; 
bought for 120/. A full-length seated figure of 
Bacon, electrotyped from his monument in St. 
Michael’s Church, near St. Albans, has also been 
added at a cost of 30/. for moulding and 1200. for 
electrotyping. Lady Holland has presented to the 
Gallery a sheet of the original MS. of the History 
of England written by her uncle, Lord Macaulay ; 
anda valuable letter of Sir Robert Peel to the 
Governor-General of India in 1846 was presented 
W Viscount Hardinge. Autograph letters of 
intosh, Godwin, Sir Eyre Coote, John 
Kemble, Hannah More, James Harris, Northcote, 
Cumberland, and D’Orsay, with a short poem by 
Miss Mitford, were presented by the secretary to 
the trustees, Mr. & Scharf. The number of 
visitors in 1873 was 60,047; in 1874, 65,201; 
and in last year, 71,740; the number during the 
first four months of 1876 shows an increase of 
8,222 on the number recorded in the corresponding 
months of last year. The Lords of the Sonny 
have directed additional apartments to be assigned 
to the trustees for the better exhibition of the 
pictures and statuary under their charge. 








ART SALES, 


On the 29th ult. Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods sold the fourth instalment of the Bohn 
collection, this section comprising jade, agate, 
Persian and Rhodian ware, and majolica. A 
Japanese coffee-pot, milk ewer, and two cups and 
saucers, with reticulated perforations, 20 gs. ; 
— Japanese bowl, enamelled in colours, 
0i.; circular box and cover of white jade, elabo- 
tately pierced and carved, 12/. 5s.; an incense- 
burner of green jade, with Ikrylins, perforated 
cover and emblematic devices, carved and en- 
o—. 19 gs.; square box of green jade with 

oral ornaments, 16 gs.; circular bowl of pearl- 
white jade with broad openwork border, 15 gs. ; 
oval rock-crystal slab, engraved with fifteen cir- 
cular medallions of the Life of Christ, 26 gs. ; oval 
tray of rock-crystal, engraved with twelve floral 
medallions, 20} gs.; Persian ewer and basin, with 
red, blue, and green ornaments on a white ground, 
40 gs.; a Rhodian dish, enamelled with tulips and 


carnations, 11} gs.; Persian bulb-shaped bowl, 
enamelled with flowers, 20 gs. ; lustred majolica 
ante, 


tazza, subject, the Feast of Damocles, by 
28. ; Urbino tazza—subject, the Judgment of 
Paris—by Guido Durantino, 45/.; lustred majolica 
plate, with escutcheon in centre, 14/.10s.; Faenza 
es with portrait inscribed, Portia, 114 gs.; 
aenza plate, with broad pale-blue arabesque border 
and central escutcheon, 30 gs.; lustred Urbino dish, 
with three figures officiating at a burnt-offering, 
45 gs.; deep majclica tazza—subject, Apollo and 
Daphne—13/.; majolica dish—subject, Hannibal 
storming a Roman fortress—11} gs. ; Urbino dish, 
with broad Raffaelesque border of griffins and 
102. ; majolica dish, with broad border 
and enamelled lustre and large female portrait in 
centre, 25 gs.; pair of Venetian faience dishes, 
with male and female figures in rich costume, 
painted in gold and colours, 14/. 5s.; Faenza jug, 
with handle in form of a female portrait, 87. ; 
Venetian lanthorn, with perforated corners and 
Sides, enamelled in gold and colours, with two 
medallion portraits in relief, 9¢gs.; Luca della 
Robbia, a circular Pe of the Virgin, the Infant 
Saviour, and St. John, 97. 15s. Of two spirited 
es of Lessore, one, a Roman battle, sold for 
only 15 gs., and the other, a landscape, for 10 gs, 


1 Mr. Boun proposes to clear his extensive col- 
ection in the course of the coming year. His 


lass, German and French faience, Italian and 
panish porcelain, with Sévres and other French 
and German manufactures, will follow in due 
succession. 


Messrs. SorHeny, WILKINSON AND HopeE 
sold on the 26th ult. the extensive collection of 
china of the Rev. R. C. Nightingale, of Tewkes- 
bury. There were many fine specimens, but the 
prices were much below their value. Of Bow, the 
figures of the Sportsman and Dog sold for 4 gs., 
and a pair of figures, Earth and Water, for 
71. 15s, Of the Chelsea figures, Falstaff, twelve 
inches high, sold for 5 gs.; a pair of figures, the 
Musicians, 10/.; Britannia, 7/7. 2s. 6d. A pair of 
groups, the Fox and the Stork, 9/.; Justice, 13} in. 
high, 7/. 5s.; Diana with Dog, 7/. 10s.; Minerva 
and Mars, a pair of figures, 14} in. high, 25/.; a 
sweetmeat-stand, composed of seven large shells, 
each painted with insects, 26 gs.; Chelsea Derby 
group of the yy Cupid, attended by two 
nymphs, 177. Of the transfer printing, a bowl, 
with hunting-scene, 4/. 10s.; King of Prussia 
quart jug, 5/.; bell-shaped mug, salmon-scale, 
with exotic birds, 16/. ; three plates, similar, 7/. 5s. 
The sale realised 1,128/. 


On Thursday, last week, Messrs, Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge sold a cabinet containing 
a fine student’s collection of numerous Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, mediaeval, and modern coins 
and medals, in gold, silver, and copper, brought 
together by the late Mr. George Finlay, of Athens. 
Many of these were extremely rare, and the price 
realised for the whole, sold in one lot, was 7085/. 
On the same and succeeding days were sold coins, 
medals, &c., collected by Mr. G. B. Baker, of 
Bungay, and others. e following lots and 
prices may be noticed: a silver Charles II. medal 
of a man-of-war, by Rawlins, 8/, 15s.; a silver 
medal of James III., Pretender, 1712, 2/. 68.; of 
Colonel Strangeways, 1648, 27. 4s.; half shekel of 
Judaea, of year 3, as if fresh from mint, 5/. 2s. 6d. ; 
another, 3/. 3s. ; another, of year 4, 47. 10s. ; Eliza- 
beth, sovereigns, 2/. 12s, and 2/. 7s.; George II., 
five-guinea piece, 6. 17s, 6d. ; Charles I., Oxford 
half-pound, 1642, 2/7. 19s.; Blondeau’s patterns 
for Gemmaemath shilling and sixpence, 4/. 16s. ; 
George IV., pattern crown, termed White-eaves, 
31. 148.; George IV., double sovereign, by Pis- 
trucci, 1823, 3/. 1s.; a silver war medal for ser- 
vices in Mysore, 1791-92, 8/. 12s.; a mediaeval 
cameo ring, vario-coloured jasper stone, found in 
the Thames, 8/.; a military phalera, chalcedony, 
bust of a child, 167. 16s. ; Euthydemus Bactrianae 
Rex, tetradrachm, 6/,; Eukratides, ditto, 12/. 5s. ; 
Antimachus Bactrianae Rex, ditto, 8. 10s.; 
Heliocles, ditto, 14/.; Erythrae, ditto, 6/. 10s. 


THE great collection of Rembrandt's etchings 
formed by the late Sir Abraham Hume was sold 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods on 
Thursday the lst. Some remarks @ propos of 
this collection will be found in another column. 
The prices realised for the more important 
examples were as follows: among the portraits 
of Rembrandt, a Portrait of Rembrandt with 
Moustachios, 241. 3s. (Holloway); Portrait of 
Rembrandt in a turned-up Hat, 151. 4s. 64d. 
(Noseda); Portrait of Rembrandt leaning on a 
Stone Sill, 261. 5s. (Colnaghi). Among the 
miscellaneous subjects the Spanish Gipsy sold for 
70i., and the Shell, with the white background 
—both of immense rarity—for 2007. Of the land- 
s, a fine view of Omval, near Amsterdam, 
sold for 472. 5s. (Colnaghi) ; The Three Trees, 1201. 
Colnaghi) ; Village near the High Road, Arched, 

m the Hibbert Collection, 33/. (Noseda); an 
Arched Landscape with an Obelisk, 271. 68. ; Land- 
scape with Ruined Tower and clear Foreground—a 
splendid impression, very rare, 2301. A large Land- 
scape with Cottage and Dutch Haybarn, 801. A 
Grotto with a Brook—extremely rare in the first 
state—107/. Among the portraits of men, 32/. 
was realised for a second state of Renter Ausioo, 
on India paper; 23/. 2s. for a rare state of the 





pression, from the Josi collection, of this rare 
rint, sold for 255/. A second state of the 

ounger Haaring, from the collection of John 
Barnard, realised 71/.; John Lutma, 1551. (Col- 
naghi); John Asselyn, 421.; Ephraim Bonus, a 
second state of this magnificent subject, 927. 
(Danlos et Delisle); Wetenbogardus, the minister, 
third state 21/. (Noseda) ; Uytenbogaert, commonly 
called “ the Goldweigher,” 23s. 2s. ; Coppenol, the 
large plate, 517. (Noseda); Van Tolling, a por- 
trait of extreme rarity, 500/. (This and some 
others were stated to have been bought for Baron 
Rothschild of Paris.) And lastly, The Burgo- 
master Six, from Josi’s collection, 2707. Over 
4,0007. was produced by the sale. 


Amone the large number of. pictures by old 
masters and early English painters sold by om, 
Christie on Saturday last was the small group of 
pictures—Dutch and Flemish—known as the 
Clewer Manor Collection, the property of the late 
Mr. Richard Foster. The sixteen works together 
fetched 34,465/. There were two examples of 
Jan Steen, only inferior—among those recently 
seen—to the two in the Levy Collection: one of 
them, the Guitar Lesson—a cavalier seated on a 
table giving instruction toa lady, while an old 
servant is listening at a half-opened door behind 
—was knocked down for 300 guineas; the other, 
The Tric-Trac Players, a fine tavern interior, 
with men at play and other figures, realised 
720 guineas (Colnaghi). A Sea View during 
a Fresh Breeze, by William Van de Velde—a sea- 
piece, crowded as is the master’s wont with war 
ships and other vessels—went for 700 gs.: it was 
from Lord Lichfield’s collection: while A Calm, 
several fishing-boats by a jetty, with men-of-war 
at anchor, sold for 2,250 gs. (Samuels). A superb 
example of Albert Cuyp, a View on the Rhine, 
was knocked down for 3,000 gs. (Rutter) ; a Rocky 
Pass, a rich landscape by Jan Both (from the Duke 
of Brunswick's collection), 1,600/. (Durlacher) ; 
two other Albert Cuyps—one a hilly landscape in 
early morning light, a piece of the highest excel- 
lence, 4,800 gs. (Rutter); the other, the Mill, 
from the collection of M. Casimir Périer, 1,750 
gs. (Durlacher). By Wouvermans there was a 
delightful little picture,a hilly country, with horses, 
figures, and a winding river, 280 gs. (Ball); also 
Le Port-Drapeau, a standard-bearer, and horse- 
men watering horses at a stream—a Wouvermans 
of unusual quality—1,250 gs. By Nicholas Berg- 
hems, there was an evening landscape wich herds- 
men, cattle, and goats, 1,150 gs.; by Karel du Jardin, 
La fraiche Matwnée, 700 gs. A magnificent example 
of Adrian Van Ostade—an alehouse interior, with 
dancing group in the centre, and around them 
other peasants making merry after their kind— 
fetched 3,600 gs. (Rutter). The Virgin and Child, 
by Rubens, bought in at the sale of Mr. Hart 
Davis in 1814 for a thousand guineas, and after- 
wards sold to Sir Mark Sykes for eleven thousand, 
fell to Mr. Samuels’ bid of 4,000 gs. Mr. Lane 
urchased for 6,400 gs. the picture by Greuze of a 
ittle girl holding a dog in her arms, which made 
the sensation of the sale. 

Arter the sale of the Clewer collection came, 
among others, the turn of the Madonna della Faja 
by Murillo, 1,200 gs. Like many of its com- 
— in the day’s sale, it has been exhibited at 

urlington House. It was brought from Spain 
during the Peninsular War by a Birmingham 
merchant, who had paid for it to the monastery 
whence it came the sum of 1,000 gs. The cele- 
brated Kitty Fisher as Cleopatra by Sir Joshua— 
the pallid but beautiful young woman dissolving 
the pearls, was knocked down for 2,350 gs, 
(Howard). The whole day’s sale brought more 
than 45,0007. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tue Royal Academy has determined to elect 
three new Academicians in the room of Mr. Frost, 
Mr. Webster, and Mr. Lewis, who have retired. 





Clément de Jonghe. The Old Haaring, a fine im- 


The election has been fixed for the 29th inst, 
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This will, of course, cause corresponding vacancies 
in the Associate rank, which will, we believe, be 
filled at the same time. 


M. Pavt Dusots, who has gained the médaille 
Thonneur for his beautiful sculpture exhibited in 
the Salon, did not take up the study of art until 
comparatively late in life. He was at first edu- 
cated for the profession of the law, and began for 
his own amusement to model small figures in wax. 
These early exercises met with such warm ap- 
proval from his friends that he was encouraged to 
take to art as a profession, but this was not till 
after he had passed all the necessary examinations 
of an avocat. He was born at Nogent-sur-Seine, 
and was a pupil of Toussaint. 


In connexion with the awards given in the 
Salon it may be noted as a fact bearing strong 
testimony to the worth of the new artistic journal 
that nearly all the engravers selected by the jury 
are among the contributors to L’Art. In the case 
of Greux, Lalauze, Monzies, Mongin, and Léveillé, 
the distinction was gained in virtue of works 
executed for L’Art, and already published in that 
journal. 


Mr. Burne Jonzs is now engaged in finishing 
a composition of the “ Days of Creation.” The 
design is divided into panels representing the 
successive labours of creation, each succeeding 
day being symbolised by an added angel figure 
until, in the final compartment, six angels are 
grouped together, one of them holding in a globe 
the image of the first man and woman. 


Srenor Lomparnt, of Siena, has recently com- 
pleted a series of photographs from objects of 
interest in the little mediaeval town of S. Gimi- 
gnano “delle belle torri,” near Siena. The col- 
lection includes the frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli 
from the life and death of St. Augustine, in the 
church of St. Agostino, the famous Majesta by 
Memmi in the town hall, and Ghirlandajo’s 
frescoes in the chapel of Sta. Fina, in the Col- 
legiate Church. The specimen photographs from 
Gozzoli’s frescoes which have reached us are most 
successful, considering the difficulties of light and 
position. Several views of the wonderfully pic- 
turesque old town have also been taken by 
Signor Lombardi, who is one of the best photo- 
graphers in Italy. 


Tue Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
homeless for six or seven years, its permanent 
collections having been during that period dis- 
persed under heavy insurances among the banks 
and deposit companies of Philadelphia, has at 
length established itself in a building which, with 
the land, cost about 120,000/. The exhibition 
within its walls, atthe inauguration and private view 
of which three thousand persons attended, con- 
sists of 670 distinct works of art, and of these 240, 
arranged in the West and Allston, the Cope, 
the Wittkamp, and the Gilpin Galleries, and 
in the main corridor, are the property of the 
Academy. The standard of excellence attained 
by the exhibitors of paintings is necessarily lower 
than it might otherwise have been, works of peculiar 
merit finding place on the walls of the Art Gal- 
lery in the Centennial Park; and there is evident 
a tendency on the part of contributors to regard 
artistic effect as depending upon the number of 
square yards of canvas they succeed in colouring ; 
but among the minor sketches and studies, whose 
authors modestly hide their names, are several 
which deserve high praise. The sculpture, how- 
ever, would have been better left untouched with 
pail and scrubbing-brush, for the use of which 
the citizens of Philadelphia are famous. The 
lighting of the new Academy building is perfect. 


Tue Vandalism of visitors carrying canes has 
led to the temporary closing of the Austrian Art 
section of the International Exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia ; two of the pictures being quite ruined, 
and knives having been used to ascertain whether 
the sculptures were of marble or only models in 
plaster. 





On the occasion of the Raffaello festival, which 
was celebrated as usual at Urbino on April 6, 
with processions, illuminations, and general re- 
joicings, the Minister of Public Instruction in 
taly granted a sum of 400/. for the use of the 
Raffaello Academy. 


A SPECIAL commission has been appointed by 
the Italian Government for the administration of 
Fine Arts in Sicily, and the conservation of the 
ancient historic monuments of that island. An 
able engineer is attached to the service, who has 
the charge of the excavations. These are being 
carried on with great vigour, and are yielding 
fruitful results. 


Ir is stated that the Fine Arts Commission in 
France have voted a sum of 80,000 fr. to be 
employed in the purchase of works of art from the 
Salon this year. 


Tue Accademia dei Lyncet at Rome have de- 
cided to publish an archaeological map of Rome, 
marking all the excavations and the sites where 
antiquities have been discovered. A similar work 
has been executed for Athens by M. E. Burnouf, 
the learned director of the French School in that 
city. 

Tue Historical Art Exhibition at Cologne, 
although chiefly local in its character, promises to 
be an exceedingly interesting one. Almost all 
the churches in the city have contributed some 
costly work of art, and even the great Domkirche 
has on this occasion yielded many of its priceless 
treasures. The Miinsterkirche of Essen, one of 
the oldest and most interesting churches to 
archaeologists in Germany, sends several of its 
rich relics of the tenth century, and the 
cathedral at Aachen despoils itself for a time of 
some of its splendid ornaments. The churches of 
Trier, Osnabruck, Paderborn, Minden, Cleve, Hal- 
berstadt, Quedlinburg, and in fact almost all the 
ancient and rich churches of Germany, are also 
among the contributors. Wood carving and glass 
painting, which were formerly important branches 
of art-industry in Cologne, are largely represented. 
The artistic pottery of the lower Rhine, the 
making of which has been so well revived both in 
Germany and England at the present day, presents 
an important appearance, and is extremely in- 
teresting from an artistic as well as from an his- 
torical point of view. Numerous specimens of old 
Cologne glass may also be seen, but the chief 
interest of the exhibition undoubtedly lies in its 
marvellous collection of curious old pictures, 
mostly collected in Cologne and its neighbour- 
hood, some of which outstrip even the archaisms 
of the Wallraf-Richartz collection in their quaint 
deformity. These and the magnificent works of 
the goldsmith’s art, of enamel and ivory carving, 
form the largest portion of the exhibition and 
give to it a far more than local importance. 


Tue fifth exhibition of the Union Centrale will 
be opened on August 1 at the Palais de l’Industrie. 
Its principal attraction, as stated in the ACADEMY 
of May 27, will consist in a magnificent display of 
ancient tapestry lent by the State, but besides this 
the entire collection of the designs made by the 
architects of the Commission of Historic Monu- 
ments—a number of which were exhibited at 
Vienna and some in London a few years ago—and 


an interesting series of views of ancient Paris will 
be exhibited. 


In furtherance of a Report addressed to the 
King of the Belgians by the Ministers of the 
Interior and of Public Works, it has been decreed 
that the palace of the Rue Ducale in Brussels 
shall be placed entirely at the disposal of the 
Belgian Academy of Arts and Sciences, and that 
it shall henceforward bear the name of “ Palais 
des Académies.” The rooms now occupied 
by the Academy, and which formerly held the 
national collection of pictures by old masters, are 
to be devoted to the works of modern and con- 
temporary artists, which at present are seen under 
very unfavourable conditions; and it is thought 





that this change may probably offer an opportunity 
of revising the modern collection and removing 
from it many works that are scarcely worthy of 
being placed side by side with its undoubted 
chefs deuvre. This, however, is not distinctly 
proposed in the Report. The plan of uniting all 
the national collections of Brussels under one roof, 
or at all events in one locality, is certainly an ad- 
vantageous one for students and visitors; and it 
is said that the danger from fire will be far less 
than if they were separated and surrounded as 
they are now with dwelling-houses. The neces- 
sary works for this radical transformation of the 
ancient palace into a modern institution devoted 
to science, art, and literature, are to be begun at 
once, and it is hoped that the various Academies 
may be able to take possession of their new abode 
towards the end of this year. 


In the Portfolio for this month the editor con- 
tinues his Life of Turner, telling of the artist’s 
early love disappointment, and of his pleasant 
intercourse with Girtin. Mr. Comyns Carr also 
continues his interesting history of the Abbey 
Church of St. Albans, and gives, besides the 
architectural illustrations, several quaint drawin 
taken from mediaeval manuscripts preserved in 
the monastery. Among the earliest of these is 
an illustrated copy of the works of Prudentius, a 
pious and moralistic poet of the fourth century, 
who enjoyed a wide popularity im mediaeval 
monasteries. Two curious little pen-drawings of 
the twelfth century are reproduced from this 
work, and several others from a MS. history of 
the life of Offa written by the patriotic old 
chronicler Matthew Paris, who was a monk of 
St. Albans. These latter show considerable 
artistic knowledge for the age to which they 
belong, for they are not entirely devoid of natural 
expression, and there is even an attempt at repre- 
senting movement. Probably they were executed 
by the accomplished Brother Matthew himself, 
who to his “ innumerable virtues ” added, we are 
told, “so great a subtlety in the working of gold 
and silver, and in carving sculptures and painting 
pictures, that he is believed to have left no second 
in the whole Latin world.” The other illustra- 
tions of the Portfolio are the beautiful portrait of 
Andrea del Sarto in the National Gallery—which 
loses in its reproduction by A. Mongin all the 
dreamy look that lies in the eyes of the original, 
and is otherwise not well rendered—and an etching 
by Abel Lurat from a picture by Decamps. 








THE STAGE. 


TE piece which saved the Paris Vaudeville last 
summer has this week been produced in London, 
at the Royalty Theatre, with acting not indeed 
always equal to that which illustrated it on the 
Boulevard, but still in the main sufficient. Le 
Procés Veauradteux is written in three acts, and 
is therefore a comedy; had it been in one, it 
would have been confessedly a farce. Those 
therefore who see it described as a comedy must 
beware of expecting too much. Its incidents are 
as farcical as those of Our Boys: its serious in- 
terest is asslizht ; but, whatever it may be named 
in the playbills, it is in all its conduct more 
frankly farcical than the popular work of 
Mr. Byron, and so for its harmony of exe- 
cution it deserves a praise which the London 
Vaudeville comedy can hardly claim. The Great 
Divorce Case, at the Criterion Theatre, has already 
made known much of the subject-matter of the 
Procets Veauradieux ; but, like most English 
adaptations of French pieces, it has lost some- 
thing in clearness of motive; and, funny as the 
English piece contrives to be, if there is question 
of competition the palm must be given to the 
original play. The adventures of the two young 
advocates—or those, rather, which they se? out 
to seek—are of a kind which on the English stage 
are generally hinted at somewhat vaguely ;fand 
the “interior” to which they penetrate 18_one 
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resented. It is anything but pleasant 
there, when they do penetrate ; intrigue and the 
consequences of intrigue so haunt the place that 
it is even less endurable than the home made 
comically terrible through the dictation of a 
mother-in-law; and from the demi-monde the 
hero of the piece is only too glad to return, with 
such poor pieces justificatives as he can muster in 
the tyranny of his relative. So well does he 
plead the cause of another like himself that his 
mother-in-law is melted to tears, and forgives 
him with open arms. No wit of dialogue makes 
the piece amusing, but all sorts of farcical inven- 
tions. The stage-business is rich and merry, and 
without it the piece were nothing. Its conduct 
rests mainly with that well-tried comic actor, 
M. Didier, who carries into situations which are 
equivocal and embarrassing his voice full of naive 
innocence and boyish fun. His tones, his gestures, 
his expressions of hopeless abandonment, first 
when there is reason to suppose that the voice of 
Oésarine’s servant is that of an ex-servant of 
his own; then again, when it is too clear that 
the “protector” of Césarine is on the spot, 
and must be persuaded that he, Fauvinard, is but 
a harmless necessary doctor, and so, indeed, 
throughout two acts of well-contrived fooling, are 
excellent in their effectiveness, The brother- 
advocate, Tardivaut, is played amusingly by M. 
Noblet. The extreme slowness of stupidity which 
M. Schey, on the French stage, may almost 
be said to have made his own is represented by 
that actor as well as heretofore, in the small part 
of Gatinet. Madame Emma Puget does not make 
such a vivid sketch of the character of Thérése, 
the servant, as is well conceivable. Mdme. 
Fabert is duly domineering and objectionable as 
Madame Laiguisier. The humours of Césarine, 
her wiles, her powers of simulation, and her 
absence of self-restraint, are very cleverly illus- 
trated by Mdlle. Berthe Legrand, whose whole 
picture of the spoilt and petted, wily yet 
childish thing, is no doubt true to the life. Alto- 
gether, Le Procts Veauradieux affords a capital 
exhibition of French comic acting; in no other 
way is it at all remarkable. 


ANOTHER piece must be added to the list of 
stage-failures during the present season. L’Ztran- 
gere in English was presented at the Haymarket 
last Saturday, but it will never hold the town. 
It can hardly have been imagined that any 
English adaptation would have enough dramatic 
merit to deserve success on its own account; the 
fame of M. Dumas and the success the piece has 
had in France must have been the things 
counted on. But these are insufficient to 
do anything more than rouse a curiosity 
in London. People will enquire—and will be 
undeterred by reasons of politeness from so 
enquiring—whether the acting which has done 
so much for the play in Paris is at all approached 
on the stage of the Haymarket; and though it is 
extremely true that no blame whatever need rest 
on the English representatives of the parts if that 
question has to be answered with a decided 
negative—since the admirable artists of the 
F po ey would in their turn cut but sorry figures 
if called upon to appear in a dramatised version 
of a novel of Dickens or in a comic play by Mr. 

Yten—still the fact remains that it is by the 
result attained in the given piece, and not by the 
players’ capabilities in others, that the given piece 
must stand or fall. The Haymarket actors cannot 
look like French people, and have little of the kind 
of art needed to impress us with the truth, or at 
least the possibility, of the adventures through 
which they are supposed to pass. Still Jess are they 
able to interest the average English playgoer in 
M. Dumas’s philosophy applied to social affairs, 
There is nothing in the play upon which they 
can lay hands to make it thoroughly their own. 

he very character of the Duke—the evil being 
W's spreads decay in the society in which he 
moves, and of whom, at the end, society is justly 
Tid-—is apparently mis-read by Mr. Hermann 


Vezin, one of our most studious and reflective 
artists. Clearly all through the piece, if the piece 
is to have any moral or meaning at all, it must be 
seen that the Duke is this evil thing; but Mr. 
Vezin has presented him as not wholly without 
claim on the sympathy of the public. Something 
in the text enables him, at least in the opinion of 
an English listener, to take this view; but it is 
none the less irreconcileable with the intention of 
M. Dumas. Mr. Harcourt, as the American 
Clarkson, is perhaps the most at home in the 
character assigned to him; but Mr. Conway is 
also very praiseworthy as Gérard. Miss Hodson, 
seen to particular advantage as a Bohemian 
heroine of Mrs. Edwardes, the novelist, is seen but 
ej as the Duchess de Septmonts. Miss Helen 

rry exerts herself with good intentions, but the 
whole character of L’Etrangére—at best almost in- 
conceivable—requires a finesse beyond her art. 
It may be doubted whether any living artist but 
Mdlle. Bernhardt would have been able to 
make the part endurable. It is played by 


difficult passages as to have extorted from a sister 
artist the confession “Sarah Bernhardt était 
idéale.” Comparisons have been condemned in 
good Shaksperian language; but in a case where 
the acting of one part, no less than the perfection 
of the ensemble, did so exceptionally much for 
the success of the piece, stress must be laid on it 
to form any notion of the piece’s real merit. 
L’Etrangeére, apart from its excellence of literary 


style, cannot count among the worthier works of 
M. Dumas. 


Tue St. James’s Theatre has opened for a very 
short sezson, with Mrs. John Wood in a drama of 
somewhat old-fashioned type—TZhe Creole: an 
early work of Shirley Brooks’s—and a burlesque, 
in which the same actress sings songs that have 
found great favour with the public. Mrs. Wood 
will only appear for six or seven nights more at 
this theatre, for it is arranged that in about a 
week's time the Danicheff shall be performed here 
in French. We understand that most of the 
members of the company which at the Odéon 
have contributed so much to the success of 
the piece are to be among us, and to them 
is to be added Mdme. Fargueil, whom all 
Paris has now for many years recognised as 
among the most brilliant of French comedians. 


Sienor Satvini's performances came to an 
abrupt close during last week; his indisposition 
was announced in some of the papers. 


Motte. Detarortr—after a busy season at 
the Gymnase—is again in London, associated 
this time with M. Andrieu, a jeune premier 
of much talent, who aids her in her drawing-room 
representations. 


Miss Hettn Favcrt, whose name was origi- 
nally put forward as the Lady Teazle of the 
Buckstone benefit performance to take place on 
Thursday at Drury Lane, was announced—at the 
time of our writing—to have given up her part, 
which Miss Neilson was to play in her place. 
Mrs. Bancroft had also withdrawn from the 
entirely insignificant ré/e she was at first announced 
to assume, and Miss E. Farren was to be her sub- 
stitute. 


Miss Isapet Bateman’s benefit is announced 
for Monday next, when the Belle’s Stratagem, with 
Mr. Irving as Doricourt, will be played at the 
Lyceum. . After June 24, the theatre will pass for 
awhile into the hands of another company; Mr. 
Irving and Mrs. Crowe have both of them a 
series of engagements in the provinces. They will 
return to town in December. 


At the Princess’s Theatre, Abel Drake having 
quite failed to draw the public, and the Lady of 
Lyons having proved sufficient for only a very few 
nights, the doors have been unexpectedly closed. 
But they are to re-open almost immediately, when 
the public will be invited to see Mr. Clayton in 





the Corsican Brothers. 


her with such a justice and precision in its most + 


Mr. HowtinesHean’s season at the Charing 
Cross Theatre draws immediately to its close. 


Mapame Tufo will appear in Madame Tl Archi- 
duc at the Opéra eas in the Strand, 
on the 24th inst. The favourite actress has 
lately, we hear, been playing at Bordeaux. 


On Saturday last at the Aquarium Theatre 
Miss Jennie Lee, whose success in the part of 
Jo, in Bleak House, has beeu great and well- 
merited, essayed what was nominally and in part 
actually a new character—that of an Irish lad in 
Mr. Boucicault’s Andy Blake. The actress pleased 
her audience very much ; but it may be questioned 
whether the choice of the part was quite a wise 
one, and, moreover, the inefficiency of some of 
those who should have given Miss Lee their 
support told distinctly against the effectiveness of 
her performance. 


Mr. Artour SkKeTcHitEy is giving a short 
series of morning performances at the Strand 
Theatre. 


Among the recent losses of the stage the death 
of Desrieux must be added to that of Lesueur. 
Maurice Desrieux, husband of Mdme. Marie 
Laurent, died suddenly last Sunday. Desrieux is 
admitted to have been a distinguished and careful 
comedian, but he never chanced upon one of those 
parts that at once class an artist and place him in 
a forward rank. He was in his time a member of 
many theatrical companies. He was at the 
Gymnase, the Vaudeville, the Chatelet, the Re- 
naissance, and the Gaité. The names of most of 
the pieces in which he appeared are oe much 
forgotten. His last part was that of houars, 
in Jeanne d’Arc, produced under the direction of 
M. Offenbach, 


Tue Corde au Cou, the last production at tha 
Odéon, is said to have no other merit than that of 
letting the public judge between the talents of 
Mdille. Kolb and Malle. Chartier, the two soubrettes 
of the “second Théfitre Francais.” When these 
ladies first appeared Mdlle. Kolb’s talent was 
esteemed the more pleasing. “ Il semble qu’au- 
jourd’hui ce soit Mdlle. Chartier qui tienne la 
corde, sans allusion 4 la bluette de M. André 
Gille. Elle a des dons naturels plus séduisants, 
une physionomie ouverte, une voix franche, la 
robuste encolure d’une servante de Moliére, et 
avec cela beaucoup d’entrain et de gaieté.” 


Tue Médecin de son Honnewr, a “ comedy- 
drama,” as the author, following new English 
fashions, has called it, was brought out a few 
days since at a special morning performance at 
the Porte Saint-Martin—its author, M. Cournier, 
being known by a piece brought out by M. 
Ballande, and entitled Une Famille en 1871. M. 
Cournier has by the new work done something to 
confirm his claim to be reckoned a successful 
Dutch painter for the stage :— 

“M. Cournier a témoigné, dans cette nouvelle 
ceuvre, des mémes qualités que nous avions déja sig- 
nalées dans sa Famille en 1871. C'est un sentiment 
tras vif de la vérité, c'est l’art de saisir avec précision 
et de rendre avec agrément le détail caractéristique 
de la vie quotidienne. M. Cournier voit menu et 
petit, mais il voit juste ; c’est un peintre judicieux et 
aimable d’intérieurs bourgeois. 

“Tl ne sait pas composer un grand tableau. Le 
sujet qu'il a choisi, et qui sert 4 relier l'une 4 l'autre 
une foule de scénes épisodiques, est d’une invraisem- 
blance qui est presque absurde; en sort que, dans 
cette pidce, c'est le fond qui manque, si le détail est, 
souvent amusant et joli.” 

The piece was exceedingly well played, especially 
considering the little opportunity for rehearsals 
which performers at morning representations are 
able to afford themselves; and, even though M. 
Cournier may be “more of a moralist than of a 
man for the theatre,” the excellent details of his 
work make it most probable that he will be heard 


of again, 
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MUSIC. 


Ir is quite impossible in the limited space de- 
‘voted to music in these columns to take notice of 
the large number of private benefit concerts for 
which tickets are forwarded to our office. In the 
large majority of cases the programmes, though 
often good enough in themselves, present no 
features of special artistic interest calling for 
notice; andthe mere record of the fact that the 
concert took place can be of no value either to 
our readers or to the concert-giver himself. Oc- 
casionally, however, exceptions are to be met 
with, and one such was furnished by Mr. J. B. 
Welch’s concert, which took place last Thurs- 
day week at St.George’s Hall. The chief interest 
of the evening centred in the first performance in 
London of Schumann’s “ Spanische Liebes- Lieder,” 
Op. 138, for four voices, with four-hand pianoforte 
accompaniment. This work consists of nine num- 
bers—two instrumental and seven vocal, the 
latter comprising four songs, two duets, and a 
quartet. he prelude and intermezzo "for the 
piano are of but little value, but among the vocal 
numbers are some gems of the first water. Of 
these the most charming of all is the baritone 
song “Ceaseless flowing Ebro,” one of the most 
exquisite melodies that Schumann ever penned. 
The tenor song “ O how fair is one dear maiden,” 
the duet “ Eyes of azure,” and the final quartet 
are also of great beauty. The whole work, indeed, 
‘was well worthy of production. The vocal 
were excellently sung by four of Mr. Welch’s 
upils, Miss Kathleen Grant, Mrs. Bradshaw 
kay, and Messrs. David Strong and T. Ains- 
worth, who gave evidence of careful training, 
especially i in their very distinct pronunciation of 
the words, and the accompaniments were 
well and unobtrusively played by Mr. J. B. Zer- 
bini and Mr. Wilfred Bendall. The English 
translation which was sung on this occasion was 
from the pen of Miss Oonstance Bache, and 
deserves mention as being not only closely faith- 
ful to the original, but elegant and thoroughly 
singable. The rest of the concert included a 
scene from the second act of Gluck’s Orfeo, in 
which the chorus was sung by Mr. Weilch’s 


pupils, and the solo amie Bradshaw Mackay ; | 


two part-son by Brahms ; and miscel- 
laneous vo ot et instrumental items, in which 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Coyte Turner, Mrs. 
Ounnah, Messrs. E. Lloyd, Santle . Edward 
Wharton, Walter Bache, and Lindsay Sloper 
took part. 


Tae second concert of the students of the 
National Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing took place at the Beethoven 
Rooms last Saturday afternoon, and furnished 
convincing proof to those who were present 
that “higher development” (which, by the way, 
we have always considered an unfortunate expres- 
sion) does not imply, as some people persist in 
affecting to believe, either thumping or playing 
an unlimited quantity of wrong notes. On the 
contrary, the performances of the pupils were as a 
whole remarkable for neatness and ona and 
in two or three instances they were of very high 
artistic merit as regards the “reading. 2 Where 
all distinguished themselves exeditably, it would 
be invidious to mention names; we will, there- 
fore, only add that the programme was selected 
from the works of Bach, Sulhoven, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Moscheles, Liszt, 
and Grieg. 


We understand that among the works to be 
brought forward by Mr. Carl Rosa at the Lyceum 
Theatre during his forthcoming autumn season of 
English opera—or rather of opera in English—will 
be Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, with Mr. Santley 
in the principal part, Nicolo’s Joconde, and Auber’s 
Le Pialtre. This last work, the subject of which 
is identical with that of Donizetti’s Z’Elisire 
@ Amore, will be especially welcome to all lovers 
of Auber’s music, as the score is in his best and 


most genial manner. We shall be much surprised 
if it is not one of the greatest successes of the 
season. 


Ir will be well to remind our readers that the 
ae of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonos with 

endelssohn’s music in the theatre of the Crystal 
Palace, which we announced last week, takes place 
on Tuesday next. The work will not, we are given 
to understand, be repeated during the present 
series of performances ; so that those who desire 
to see it should not lose this opportunity. The 
cast of the work was given in our last issue. 


Tue first number has been forwarded to us of a 
new French musical paper, entitled Le Journal de 
Musique, the chief feature of which is intended to 
be the issue in a cheap form of a selection of music 
of all styles, both new and old. The first number 
contains a song from Guiraud’s o 7 Piccolino, 
and an arrangement for piano solo of a march from 
Schubert's “ Divertissement 4 la Hongroise,” op. 
54. Each number is to contain eight pages of 
music and four of letterpress. 


Amone the artists engaged at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie at Brussels for the coming opera season 
are three who will be remembered by some of our 
readers as among the best members of the French 
Company who appeared at the Gaiety last year— 
Messrs. Tournié, Laurent, and Dauphin. 


JOHANNES BRauMs has composed a new strin 
quartet (in B flat) which has been already pla ed 
in private at Vienna. The work is spoken o 
very melodious and attractive, and likely to ion 
@ great success. 


Tue first Silesian Musical Festival, after the 
pattern of the Rhenish Musical Festivals, is to 
take place at Hirschberg in Silesia from July 16 
to 18. 
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